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The Public Meeting at Franklin 


There is probably no better way to ac- 
quaint the men and women of the Uni- 
versalist Church with the program of the 
organized group therein particularly in- 
terested in world friendship, or missionary 
service, if you care to call it that, than the 
public meetings held b the W. U. M.S. 
of Massachusetts. They are always more 
than worth any extra effort you may make 
to attend. This was especially true of 
the meeting held n Franklin, April 14, in 
the lovely old church on the campus of 
Dean Academy. 

Mrs. George E. Huntley, the president, 
presided during the day. There were the 
usual greetings and responses, the praise 
service, and the musical program. Mrs. 
Edwin R. Sampson conducted the worship 
service; the greetings were from the presi- 
dent of the Franklin Mission Circle, Mrs. 
Edna T. Ewen, the response from the 
district director, Mrs. Harrie P. Olney of 
North Attleboro, and the solos by Mr. 
Alfred Kelley of Dean Academy, accom- 
panied by Mr. Roger Child, also of Dean. 
Dr. R. K. Marvin, pastor of the Franklin 
church, was present during the entire day 
to welcome the visitcrs, and members of 
the Franklin Circle acted as hostesses, 
also serving a delicious luncheon during 
the good fellowship hour at noon. 

The first speaker on the program was 
Dr. Priscilla White, associated with Dr. 
Elliott P. Jcslin of Boston, whose subject 
was “The Clara Barton Diabetic Camp.” 
From enthusiastic members of the Na- 
tional Board and the Clara Barton Birth- 
place Committee we have been hearing of 
the plens for the diabetic camp at the 
Birthplace this summer, and of what our 
pert is to be in this service to children 
handicapped with diabetes. From Dr. 
White we learned more about the disease, 
the treatment thereof and the responsi- 
bility that we hold jointly with Dr. Joslin 
and his associates in caring for these 
children this summer, and of the tremen- 
dous amount of good a camp of this nature 
can do. She szid in part: “The founda- 
tion of the Clara B rton Camp for the 
care of the d abetic child carries with it a 
great responsibility. The care of any 
child is a trust, but the care of the diabetic 
child is an added trust. For him the 
fundamental laws of nature are treacher- 
ous pitfalls, and from the day of onset of 
the disease his life represents a struggle 
against terrific odds. It is truly the 
handicapped child which the Clara Bar- 
ton camp has chosen to serve. The scope 
of your work will be far-reaching. One 
often thinks that diabetes is a rare disease 
in childhood. This is not the case. In 
our own clinic alone there are 800 juvenile 
patients. And in the United States to- 
day we estimate that there are 25,000 
children who have this disease. This 
number equals the number of children 
handicapped by blindness, deafness and 


heart disease. 


nearly every section of the country to-day. 


But this is not the case with the diabetic. || 


The living diabetic child is a new problem, 
since before the discovery of insulin just 


ten years ago diabetic children did not ||} 


survive the disease a year. ‘To-day they 


are living, but their problems are unsolved | } 
and you are undertaking a pioneer work.”’ || 


After listening to Dr. White we were 
more happy than ever that we had been 
able to offer the facilitics of the Clara 


Barton Fresh Air Camp to serve these ||| 
little children, even though the number to ||} 
be benefited is much smaller than we wish. ||) 
It was heartening to hear her sey that, in | 


spite of the potential gloomy outlook, the 
diabetic child can lead a normal life, but 
the problem is to make him realize that he 


is different from other children in two || 


respects only; that he must have a certain 
amount of care about his diet and that at 
present his life depends upon insulin. 

Dr. White closed with the following 
words, which must have made a deep im- 
pression: “Last of all, the Clara Barton 
camp carries a beautiful tradition, linking 
the work of two famous natives of Oxford— 
Clara Barton, a pioneer and outstanding 
worker in her field, and Dr. Joslin, a 
pioneer and outstanding worker who has 
done more for the diabetic than any other 
person barring only the discoverer of in- 
sulin, and now the spirit of Clara Barton 


is to protect Dr. Joslin’s diabetic chil- i) 


dren.” i 
Three cheers for the women who had t-e 


vision to see that our fresh air camp | 


might be linked with this work of Dr. Jos- 


lin’s and his desire for diabetic camps for |}f) 


children; and three cheers for those 
who have followed up the vision and worked 
out the details with Dr. Joslin—and last, 


but not least, three cheers for the men and ‘|}} 


women who will stand back of us and 
make this a success! 

The next speaker wes one whose address 
all had anticipated. Mrs. Francis B. 


Sayre of Cambridge, whose subject was |]! 


“Our Relationship to Peace in the World,” 
was introduced by Mrs. Huntley as the 
wife of a Harvard professor and the daugh- 
ter of the late Woodrow Wilson, former 
President of the United States. Mrs. 
Sayre afterwards said: “It’s still a man’s 
world. 
as the wife of my husband and the daugh- 
ter of my father, but some day I hope I 
may be introduced as the mother of my 
sons.” 


Mrs. Sayre held the interest of her i} 


audience for nearly an hour. To the 


writer it was one of the most sane, most ||| 


logical, peace talks ever listened to. She 
kept before us the thought that the future 
is ours—it is in our hands to make of it 
what we will. She spoke at length on the 
(Continued on page 572) 


Adequate provision for | | 
the last named children has been made in || 


I like very much to be introduced ||} 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Can the Two Walk Together ? 


OBODY among the humanists writes more 
brilliantly than Prof. A. Eustace Haydon. He 
ridicules the theists, and he does it in perfect 

English, but he is not convincing. 

In the New Humanist recently he reviewed 
“Pathways to the Reality of God,” by Rufus M. Jones, 
and “A Psychological Approach to Theology,” by 
Walter Marshall Horton. 

Several old acquaintances march through Hay- 
don’s paragraphs, garbed in beautiful English, but just 
as false at heart as they always have been. One is 
that only the new can be true. Another is that only 
the humanists can be the free. A third is that mod- 
ernists of necessity are timid. And a fourth is that 
everything relating to faith in God and purpose is a 
tricky rationalization. 

There is little use in stating the opposite. It 
all comes down to “You are” vs. “You aren’t,” “T’is”’ 
mice Lain’t,”’ 

We theists would like to be agreeable, especially 
in the presence o1 a great writer and teacher like Hay- 
don, but what are we to do? Here is an old thing as 
convincing to us as that two plus two equals four. 
Shall we scrap it? Here we are, absolutely free and 
willing to be shown or led or convinced, and nobody 
doesit. For the life of us we can not interpret a move- 
ment toward the right as necessarily slavish, and a 
movement toward the left as necessarily free. Bond 
men and free may move in either direction. 

As to our timidity—here are people like Douglas 
Macintosh and Fosdick apparently willing to go any- 
where that truth leads them. We can’t oblige the 
humanists by calling them cowards, for we know better. 

And as for rationalizing—all right, if that is what 
our friends want to call it. The nature of ultimate 
reality is not affected. Of course it really is important 
not to fool ourselves, but are we theists the only ones 
in danger of self-deception? Some of the anti-God 
folks seem at times about as partisan and wishful and 
self-deceiving as the most foolish theists. It is for us 
all to take care, and go on as best we may. 

There would be little use in prolonging the dis- 
cussion if it were not for one thing: 

Many humanists consider it to be their duty to 
take possession of the institution known as the Chris- 
tian Church, eliminate the word Christian and the 
word church, and make a religious society whose ex- 


clusive business is to develop the resources within us. 

The believers in God agree that the developing 
of resources within us is the sum and substance of re- 
ligion, but that a big factor in doing it is communion 
with God and working with God to make His rule 
supreme on earth. 

It is a fair question whether theists and the mili- 
tant humanists can work better in one organization 
or in two. Admit that churches are stronger that 
have in them many types of belief and experience, 
admit that faith is deeper than any expression of faith, 
admit that standardization in church membership is 
paralyzing—it still is a fair question whether people 
who believe that faith in God is inimical to progress 
and people who believe that it is the life-blood of 
progress can work in one society. They certainly 
can not if one group tries to run the other out. They 
can not if one group is always ridiculing the other 
group. They can not unless one supreme task unites 
them. 

At the end of Haydon’sarticle, the editor slipped in 
as a filler a bit of verse presumably humanist. At 
least it expresses the feeling of the finest humanists. 
The author is Helen V. Fox: 


I’d wish my soul a taper 
Burning through the night, 
Set upon an altar 
Of dreams—and stars—and light. 


I’d wish my taper to be white 
And tall with reaching flame, 
A bit of beauty in a world 
Of grief—and greed—and shame. 


Here is held up the ideal of self-sacrifice for the 
world—burning up to lighten darkness. Christ did 
exactly that. When that root is in a person, it will 
flower in the type of living we like to call Christian. 

So far as we are concerned we shall never try to 
drive out or keep out of our church a person willing 
to give his life to increasing the truth, beauty and 
goodness of the world. We are willing to make 
Christian character the test of fellowship. But we 
shall not aid in changing the fundamental Christian 
nature of the institution, or making it agnostic about 
God and the leadership of Jesus, or atheistic in the 
slightest degree. 

The ethical culture societies are noble agencies. 
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Let those who can not work happily with theists and 
Christians go there. Weare not inviting anybody out. 
Weare simply saying that we purpose to stay. 


* * 


BUILDING UP OUR FELLOW CHURCH 
MEMBERS 


ET all things be done unto edifying,” wrote the 
Apostle Paul to the Corinthians. We never 
gave much attention to this passage until we 

read a definition of edification by an authority on the 
New Testament: ‘“Edification is the act of building 
up. another in the Christian graces.”’ With Paul, of 
course, this meant building up the members of the 
early society of Christians. With our thought of 
universal brotherhood this may seem to us a narrow 
teaching—church members helping church members. 
If we reflect upon it a bit we shall see that we have 
something of a task even if we concentrate on church 
members. It would be quite a job if we seriously took 
ourselves in hand to see that we did not pull our fellow 
church members down. It might put us to our stumps 
if we tried even to wish them well, judge them charit- 
ably, really want them to get on. 

In spite of sneers at effort which peters out into 
nothing but pious wishes, really pious wishes might 
make some of us watch our mental processes very 
carefully and pull them up with a round turn a dozen 
or a hundred dozen times a day. 

It would be shallow for us to undervalue the social 
implications of Paul’s teaching about edifying. If 
the members of the little church at Corinth could be 
induced to stop their quarreling and backbiting, their 
feeling superior to one another, their patronizing one 
another, their secretly rejoicing when some other 
“saint slipped,” their thinking that their virtues went 
up when the virtues of some one else went down, what a 
social influence the church would have. 

There is no question about what Paul wanted. 
It shines out in every letter. He suffered every con- 
ceivable kind of hardship, he even made himself 
a slave for life, that he might build them up. If his 
converts slipped, it was a matter of personal agony to 
him. If they grew in grace, it was all the reward he 
wanted. 

Our own mental operations about our brethren 
in the church may bear careful scrutiny. We are 
sure that we have some members who are like Paul, 
but not many. 

Sometimes when a brother slips our feeling is 
of anger or disgust. There often is resentment that 
he has reflected on us. Sometimes we are sorry, but 
our sorrow is mitigated by the thought of what we 
ourselves are in comparison. Too often an intense 
desire for edification is lacking. 

But we have to add that if we consciously and de- 
liberately start out to edify the brethren we may 
come acropper. The indirect ways of edifying usual- 
ly are far superior to the direct. The actually wanting 
others to have all that we have of moral goodness and 
beauty, or wish we had, is the supreme service even if 
it is never put into words. 

That kind of wanting deep down within us will 
find ways of doing things that are absolutely free from 
conceit or priggishness. It may even start in so 
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simple and commonplace a thing as not jumping at || 
conclusions about them, thinking no evil, suffermg | 
long and being kind. 

There are such delightful surprises in the work | 
of edification. There are even cases well known to the ||| 
writer where the edifice has discovered that the object __ |} 
of his care looms up high above him in moral quality. 

Then it becomes his duty to accept edification 
himself, which is something of a test for one who fared 
forth on a mission to some other soul. 

The more we study the matter the more we think 
that it was not such a narrow, limited field in which 
Paul worked. It may be that we have fallen on evil 
times in some churches solely because in those places 
we have not enlisted in a great cause, but we should 
like to see what would happen if for one year every- 
thing in that church could be done unto edification. 

* * 


THE EIGHTEENTH OF APRILIN THIRTY-TWO 
TTNNHE eighteenth of April has come and gone—like- 

wise the nineteenth observed as a holiday—and 

Paul Revere’s successor has ridden to Lexing- 
ton and Concord with a few thousand people in 
Massachusetts paying attention. It might be well 
for more of us to pay attention, read the story, dip a 
little into other chapters of our history, and take 
courage. 

We hear more ardent reformers declaring that the 
end of civilization has come and new dark ages are 
at hand than we would have believed possible. If 
they would only dig a little deeper into our history 
they would find the same kind of predictions in every 
business depression that we have had. 

We do not mean to minimize the hard times nor 
the futility of most projects of reconstruction. 

A well-informed observer in Washington said 
recently that debt cancellation would not get five 
votes in either House of Congress. The team work 
necessary for real world rehabilitation is not in sight. 
It is coming as sure as the stars move on in their 
courses, because it is necessary, and what is necessary 
we shall have in time. But fortunately the spirit of 
the average man counts as well as the act of the law- 
maker. The rank and file fought Lexington and 
Concord for us and the rank and file will bring us 
through our present hard times, in spite of the failure 
of legislators to do and dare the big vital things. 
John Jones of Shickshinny is a part of the business 
fabric of the country as well as the president of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, and 
John Jones is going right ahead selling suspenders 
and coil oal without waiting for Telephone stock to 
go back to normalcy. 

It is the coal oil and suspenders, the butter and 
eggs, the overalls and gingham aprons, of the Shick- 
shinnys of the country which will restore prosperity, 
rather than the consolidation of government depart- 
ments, important as this may be. 

We have moved out of the flintlock stage into 
one of machine guns, but in the last analysis it is a 
cool, determined man who is needed to operate both. 
The spirit of Lexington and Bunker Hill will postpone 
for many a day that era of lockstep action that some of 
our good friends think will bring in the millennium. 


i ee’ a 
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THE NOTORIOUS TOM MOONEY 


OTHING can be gained for Tom Mooney by 
attacking the motives of the Governor of 
California in refusing to release the convict 

from prison. It is much to the Governor’s advantage 
politically to hold Mooney in prison, but it takes as 
much strength of character for a good man to decide a 
question in a way that will mean profit and glory to 
himself as it does to decide the other way. 

This is not saying that we think Mooney guilty, 
or believe that he had a fair trial. The fact is we do 
not know. . 

We do hold these truths to be self-evident: First, 
that the practise, as well known,in Boston, Phila- 
delphia and New York as in San Francisco, of sending 
so-called dangerous reds to prison on manufactured. 
evidence, will in time end all justice and liberty. 
Second, that the more unanimous a community is 
against a man, the greater the care that shouldbe 
taken to give him a fair trial. Third, that crime 
should be punished promptly and decisively and ac- 
cording to law. 

It is alleged that Mooney was one of a group of 
radicals who bombed a Preparedness Day parade in 
San Francisco in 1916, killing ten people and injuring 
forty. That such a crime was committed is incon- 


testible. The ten people have lain in their graves 
for sixteen years. It was a cowardly, wicked thing 
to do. 


It is, however, extremely doubtful if Mooney 
had anything to do with it. In view of the doubt, it 
would have been better for society to give him his 
freedom. It has been stated by responsible people 
friendly to Mooney that California was tired of this 
case, tired of being held up to the world as a state 
dominated by a spirit of lynch law, tired of the at- 
tacks on her system of justice, and that she was ready 
to quietly release Mooney on the theory that he had 
suffered long enough. Then Mayor Walker went 


- west with a great blare of trumpets to argue in behalf 


of Mooney, and made the release impossible. We 
think this may be true. We are reasonably sure that 
Walker, however good his motives, hurt the case of 
Mooney. Be this as it may, we have to confess that, 
deep and strong as is our faith in human nature, we 
do not think much of Mooney, or of the Governor, or 
of the government of California. At that, Governor, 
government and Mooney are better than Tammany 
Hall. 


* * 


THE LAWS OF PRAYER 
AUDE ROYDEN, now a Doctor of Divinity, 
illuminates every subject that she takes up. 
Recently she preached a sermon at the 
Guild House, London, on “The Laws of Prayer.” 
She took up the old question of the use of prayer if 
we do not expect to change the will of God. If God 
can not change is not prayer reduced to contemplation 
or meditation? Dr. Royden does not think so. To 
her it seems that prayer to a God whose mind may be 
changed is paralyzing. She says: 

If God is love, and always desires the best unchange- 

ably for us, and if then we put ourselves into communion 

with Him, the best must follow. If it does not follow 


then there is no understanding God at all. But if you 
think of Him as the God of Love, who is always wise, 
always omnipotent, then all you have to do is to make 
it possible for you yourself to receive these things. 


She says emphatically that in her opinion there 
is no moment, no hour, when the voice of God ceases 
to sound. He never stops trying to communicate 
with His children. He never decides that He will not 
hear us any more. When communication ceases the 
fault is in us. 

She continues: 

I think in prayer one should act as—to take per- 
haps the most modern instance—a man who is trying 
to get something on his wireless set. He turns it this 
way and that; he tries to cut off this or that intrusive 
sound, and he begins to think there is something wrong 
with the wireless set. No doubt there is. Either he is 

not regulating it properly or the set itself is at fault. 

He never supposes that that great concert in Budapest 

which he is trying to take up has suddenly ceased; he 

never supposes that the laws by which it is brought into 

his room-have been suspended; he does not think that 

God has suddenly decided that it is not a good thing for 

him to hear the concert and so has suspended His own 
laws. He knows, the most important man in this 
country knows, that there is some fault in his reception 

of that sound. 


We are, she says in substance, at the very be- 
ginning of understanding how to pray. We are like 
primitive man playing with electricity. 

To the primitive electricity seemed full of caprice. 
He could not see the connection between the sparks 
that we can generate on a cat’s back and the force 
we create by rubbing amber with the terrible jagged 
lightning that struck his friend dead. That all these 
phenomena were connected or controlled by un- 
changeable law never occurred to the primitive man. 
But when men discovered the unchangeable law in 
electricity they were able to use it. Because it is un- 
changeable it blesses mankind. 

So with the mighty Jaws of prayer. When once 
we eliminate the element of caprice, we can use prayer 
in ways never dreamed of to-day. We do not need 
to have a God of change in order to have a God who 
cares and who helps. We need better understanding. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
The one lesson coming out of the Lindbergh 
nightmare is that our next job is to grapple with law- 
lessness in earnest. Nor must the job be left simply 
to the vindictive. We can not possibly be thorough- 
going in our clean-up without modern science. 


World misery is coming to the help of Christian- 
ity in proclaiming the oneness of mankind. If uni- 
versal misery goes on long enough, team work between 
the nations to relieve it may emerge from the welter. 

* * **k k 

The Baptist of Chicago recently carried a full 
page account of the opposition of Japanese Christians 
to the war which Japan has been waging upon China. 


We have a calm, level-headed, competent, loyal 
executive in the office of General Superintendent, 
and executives do not grow on every bush. 
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A Forgotten Messiah 


Walter John Coates 


Ve O candid mind will dispute the peculiar and 

transcendent place of Jesus of Nazareth 
(the rejected Jewish Messiah who later be- 
came the accepted prophet of Christianity) 
in the domain of social reform, of ethical culture, of 
psychic revelation, of inspiration, or of religious philos- 
ophy. Yet Jesus differed very little from another rare 
and beautiful spirit who was born, lived, worked and 
taught in the sameage, in almost the same land, giving 
to the same world and generation an example quite as 
rare, quite as noble, quite as uplifting and unselfish, 
quite as inspiring, quite as spiritual and idealistic, as 
that of him who became known later as the Christ. 

’ Ispeak of that most praiseworthy yet altogether 
too little known philosopher, saint and mystic—that 
gentlest of reformers—Appolonius of Tyana, who was 
born four years earlier than Jesus in the province of 
Cappadocia and who, after more than one hundred 
years of ceaseless devotion to mercy and truth, during 
which he became an accepted prophet, honored re- 
ligious leader and recognized spiritual genius of his 
age, died in Ephesus or Crete, his memory blessed 
and his loss deplored by the entire Roman world. 

It shows how conservatively the stream of history 
flows—how its current invariably follows the line of 
least resistance, running in grooves already prepared 
for it by established custom or tradition—that this 
truly eminent reformer and spiritual savior, this 
Cappadocian Messiah, is not better remembered to- 
day. Only the irony of what we call fate—only the 
trend of fortuitous events—prevented this supreme but 
uncrucified sage from being equally esteemed to-day 
with that other titanic Savior who wrought and taught 
in the valley of the Jordan. 

It seems a wholly fortuitous circumstance, we say, 
that Jesus rather than Appolonius or some other divine 
psychic healer and sage should become the accepted 
mentor of our present day civilization. For had Ap- 
polonius done his great work in Palestine, teaching and 
healing before the bigotry of the Jews and the intol- 
erance of its sects; had he been answerable to its cor- 
rupt government; had he, in Cappadocia, been hated 
and persecuted and feared and finally crucified as 
Jesus was hated, persecuted, feared and crucified in 
Palestine; had Appolonius, after death, secured the 
services of a convert like Paul to carry his gospel with 
fiery zeal through land after land to people after 
people—then, indeed, might we be worshiping at the 
feet of the mighty Prophet of Tyana to-day rather 
than at the feet of the Prophet of Nazareth, be dedi- 
cating our energies to the building of Appolonian 
rather than Christian churches, be reading the gospel 
of Damis or Philostratus rather than the gospel of 
Matthew or Luke. And if we doubt that all his re- 
ligion needed was a proper psychological setting and a 
fiery evangelism to preach it, if we doubt that it could 
have survived and could eventually have dominated 
the world as Christianity has done—then let us ask 
ourselves what could the religion of Jesus have ac- 
complished without the persecution that aroused ob- 
stinate steadfastness in his disciples, or without the 


almost fanatic zeal of Paul, who, first the destructive 
Nemesis or destroyer, later was the effective mis- 
sionary of Jesus’ gospel and founder of the organiza- 
tion which finally eompelled its recognition by Con- 
stantine and its adoption by the very civilization that 
had so sweepingly condemned it? 

That we may know a little more of this rival gospel 
which came so close to world supremacy, and failed 
through no fault of its own, that we may know more, 
too, of the wonderful personality who originated this 
gospel, let us pass his remarkable career in review 
before us. 

Appolonius was born in Tyana, in Cappadocia, in 
the reign of Augustus, and was four years older than 
Jesus. He was like Jesus in many ways; and one 
student has named over fifty parallel points in the 
lives of these two men. Like Jesus, Appolonius was a 
worker of miracles. His birth was miraculously an- 
nounced to his mother by an angel of God. The sea- 
god, Proteus, is said to have been the messenger chosen 
for this task. The narrative relates that while gather- 
ing flowers in a meadow she fell asleep and was awak- 
ened by the noise of a flock of swans that had sur- 
rounded her. They were beating their wings. She 
awoke, to give birth to a son who was to become the 
future savior of her race. 

The family from which Appolonius sprang was 
an old Grecian family of distinction and wealth. At 
the age of fourteen he was studying under an Epicu- 
rean professor at Tarsus, and he is described as a 
youth beautiful in person and powerful in intellect. 
There being in Tarsus too much luxury to suit him, he 
moved to Algae, a city noted for its learning in those 
days. Here he mastered the prevalent philosophies 
of his time. He was a very attentive student, with a 
character peculiarly forceful and independent. 

When but sixteen years old, Appolonius was pre- 
sented by his parents with a beautiful villa; but this, 
with its splendid gardens and fountains, he handed 
over to his teacher, saying, “Live you in what manner 
you choose; I shall live after the mode of Pythagoras.” 
Neither dainty wines nor beautiful women had any 
attraction for him; and he became from this date a 
vegetarian, living on fruit and vegetables only. His 
sole drink was water; and he wore his hair uncut, 
going about barefooted and in the simplest of clothing. 
At the age of twenty-one he inherited a large fortune; 
but this he at once divided, giving half of it to the 
poor, and the other half to his luxurious, lazy and vice- 
loving brother. Later on, by gentle example and 
precept, he reformed this brother into a virtuous and 
upright man. 

Retiring, next, to the celebrated temple of Esca- 
lapius at Algae, he became noted for his. wisdom and 
piety. Multitudes began to throng to him in pil- 
grimages. Here he mastered all the priestly knowl- 
edge of science and of occult things. He attained to 
peculiar power over the bodies and minds of men, and 
taught his disciples the following prayer: ‘“‘O ye gods, 
grant whatever is best for me to have!’ He induced 
people to give up blood sacrifice and inculeated the 
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worship of God through what he called “the superior 
reason,’ believing, as he affirmed, in the prophetic 
value of “the silent inner word of the spirit.” All 
things to him were impure in so far as they fell short 
of the one Godhead. A perfect religion, he says, con- 
sists in “offering up that which is most glorious in 
ourselves, namely, the rarest idealism of the Soul.” 
To him the most beautiful portion of our being is 
“pure spirit”” and has no need of external organs to 
make itself understood by the Over Soul. Thus he 
anticipated by eighteen centuries the cults of modern 
Christian Science, Theosophy and Spiritualism. 

To aid his search after knowledge and spiritual 
truth he forswore the society of women and resolved 
not to marry. Also, in order to attain complete 
oneness with things divine, he took a vow of silence 
which he kept scrupulously for five years. During 
this period he mused, studied and memorized what he 
read, but rarely conversed, and then only by gestures 
or motions. His patience and courtesy were un- 
failing. 

In acting once as umpire between the people of 
a certain village and some greedy merchants of the 
same village, Appolonius averted a famine from the 
former and at the same time saved the latter from 
mob violence by issuing the following proclamation: 

“To the monopolizers of corn, greeting: Theearth 
is the common mother of all men; for she is just. You 
are unjust, for you have made her mother of yourselves 
only. If you do not desist from this course, I will not 
suffer you to remain on the earth.” 

This address sounds as if it might have been di- 
rected to profiteers of the present day, but it had its 
effect; and the markets were soon flooded with grain 
again. 

After his five years of silence, Appolonius traveled 
much; and everywhere he went he was faithfully 
followed by a disciple named Damis who kept a record 
of his master’s sayings and doings. They visited 
Antioch, Nineveh, and Babylon, and were much 
honored by rulers and princes wherever they went. 

Appolonius made followers everywhere. At Bab- 
ylon he mastered the mystic lore of the magi. He 
claimed to be able to perceiveeven theunttered thoughts 
of men—to read the human mind. In India he learned 
the philosophy of the Brahmins; and after five years 
here he returned to Hurope, where he visited Ephesus, 
Athens, Alexandria, Rome and other places. 

He was followed by large crowds who sought him 
for his reputed knowledge and miraculous powers. 
They were charmed by his beauty of person, his unique 
costume and his gentle manners. His wisdom was 
highly spoken of throughout Europe and Asia. He 
refused divine honors from those who desired to deify 
him; but at Ionia and elsewhere he performed remark- 
able cures. He refused many offers of wealth; and 
his favorite prayer was: ‘‘O ye gods, grant me to have 
few things and to stand in need of none!’’ 

Appolonius condemned the cruel sports of the 
amphitheater. While in Athens he won much re- 
nown by his occult power of exorcism. Here he 
cured a dissipated young citizen who was afflicted 
with a disease that caused him to rave, laugh, and ery 
to himself hysterically. After the young man had 
been purged of the demon, his wildness entirely passed 


away and from that moment he lived the life of a 
Pythagorean philosopher. 

The great teacher went next to Rome accom- 
panied by thirty-six disciples. Only eight of these 
entered the city with their master, the rest being 
frightened by Nero’s bloody persecution of all philos- 
ophers. In Rome Appolonius taught in the various 
pagan temples and drew great audiences. He had 
the courage to condemn Nero’s maudlin practises 
to the tyrant’s very face, saying: “The gods must be 
forgiven if they take pleasure in the company of 
buffoons and jesters.”’ For this utterance he was 
arrested; but was set free again by the exercise, as 
we are told, of magical powers. 

He is credited at Rome with a miracle equaling 
any ever performed by his rival savior, Jesus. A 
maiden of rank, who was soon to be married, suddenly 
died. Her stricken family, while carrying the body to 
the tomb, were met by Appolonius. Seeing the grief 
of these people and its cause, the Teacher ordered them 
to set down the bier. To her lover he said: “I will 
dry up the-tears you are shedding for this maiden.” 
Bending over the body, he took the maiden’s hand 
and whispered a few words in her ear. She opened 
her eyes, began to speak, and was carried back, alive 
and well, to her father’s house. The grateful parents 
gave him a large sum of money; but he accepted it 
only to pass it over to the maiden as a dowry. 

At Alexandria, in Egypt, he was accorded great 
honor; and here, as in other places, he performed 
wondrous feats. He studied here the philosophy of 
the gymnosophists and other cults. He had a won- 
drous power over animals. 

The Emperor Vespasian, who was an admirer of 
Appolonius, consulted him often; but some of Ves- 
pasian’s laws so vexed the philosopher that, when in- 
vited to come to the court at Rome, he replied: “‘Ap- 
polonius to the Emperor Vespasian, health: You, who 
in anger reduced free peoples to slavery, what need 
have you of my conversation? Farewell.” 

The great teacher was also a favorite of Titus 
and Nerva; but Domitian, fearing his magic power, 
caused him to be chained and imprisoned. On his 
trial he defended himself so ably that he was granted a 
limited freedom. 'To Domitian he sent word: “Listen 
to me if you will, if not send persons to take my body. 
It is impossible to take my soul.” 

The next travels of Appolonius were in Greece, 
where he established a school at Ephesus. Here he 
taught his system of morals for many years. When one 
hundred years old he was still vigorous both in intellect 
and physique. Whether he died in Ephesus or Crete 
is not known; but an account has it that he was taken 
up into heaven like Elisha, and his biographer, Philos- 
tratus, expressed a doubt as to his even having died at 
all. He, like Jesus, is said to have appeared in person 
to his disciples after death. 

The fame of this great prophet and healer long 
survived throughout the East; and but for the con- 
version of Constantine, which made Christianity the 
legal and formal cult of the Roman world, the stained 
windows of our cathedrals to-day might be displaying 
the robed figure of Appolonius rather than the aural 
likeness of his contemporary, Jesus. 

Even as it was, a collection ot the writings and 
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sayings of Appolonius was preserved by the Emperor 
Hadrian in his palace at Antium. Caracalla had a 
temple built to his memory. Aurelian honored him 
also; and Alexander Severus placed a statue of him 
alongside that of Christ in the imperial palace. The 
Empress Julia hired Philostratus—a famed Athenian 
—to prepare a careful account of his life. This work 
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is, I believe, still extant. Published one hundred 
years after him, it contains all the traditions connected 
with his long and noteworthy career. 

If the lives of all the world’s great saviors were to 
be reviewed and candidly appraised, that oi Appolon- 
ius, the Prophet of Tyana, would compare favorably 
with the greatest and best. 


Short Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


XVII. 


Ninety Years of History * 


Pliny A. Allen 


PACQN this ninetieth anniversary of the organization 
of our church we have to take notice of the 
fact that it was and is a Universalist church. 
z This fact was the occasion, ninety years ago, 
of a very sharp and bitter differentiation from all the 
other Christian bodies, but has become in these later 
days a matter of no emphatic interest except to our- 
selves. The world has moved up to the line our fathers 
held and we have modified, to some extent, our youth- 
ful fervors and antagonisms, until the great body of 
Protestant Christianity stands placidly shoulder 
to shoulder, divided only by ancestral battle cries, 
inherited vocabularies and denominational organiza- 
tion machinery. 

From all Christian saints and seers of the past the 
Universalist Church claims inheritance; with all 
earnest and sincere followers of Jesus Christ it seeks 
the fellowship of a common service; to all the world it 
offers the timeless gospel of a Father God and the 
hope of a real brotherhood of man. 

Even our fathers, in the heat of their devotion, 
never claimed to have discovered a new gospel. They 
believed that they had inherited it from the Master 
who spoke the word and from the followers who had 
spoken about it and had sought to live it. They be- 
lieved that men had sometimes misunderstood and 
placed the emphasis in wrong places but that, generally 
speaking, they were apt to be right in their affirmations 
but wrong in their denials. Even in the old, bitter 
days they were insistent that their mission was to call 
the world back to the reality and power of the original 
gospel. They traced the golden thread of that gospel 
down through the ages in the words and lives of the 
leaders of many warring sects, and found an ally even 
in St. Augustine, that bitter foe of Universalism, 
because he had said, so truly and beautifully, “Thou 

“hast made us for Thyself, O God, and our hearts are 
ever restless until they find rest in Thee.’”’ Looking 
back through the years we think we can see that there 
was a great gap between what they saw and tried to 
proclaim. and what the great body of the church held 
and taught as the essential gospel. And that not a 
gap of ideas and practises but a chasm on one side of 
which lay the built-up theologies and hierarchies and 
rituals of two thousand years and on the other the 
naked, isolated faith that had given all these trappings 
and habits what life and power they possessed. The 
tragedy of the situation lay in the fact that neither side 
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was able to understand the claims and values of the 
other. The one honestly supposed the other to be 
hide-bound reactionaries and the other supposed the 
one to be crack-brained libertines. It remained for a 
later generation to discover that both parties repre- 
sented the two sides of the same great truth. There is 
no power in the creed or the ritual or the organization 
save as they are the natural and inevitable outgrowth 
of a living root, and that living root always burgeons 
into creed and ritual and organization. Our fathers’ 
conflict was just a little corner of an eternal war which 
wages between the men who have seen a vision of the 
eternal truth and men who have inherited a tradition 
of a vision. The Catholic Church has always had it. 
There is no living church that has not, at least in the 
beginning, known what it is to defend the truth of its 
vision against a stubborn world. Luther, lifting his 
voice “though each tile on the cathedral roof were a 
devil.” John Wesley, shut out from the churches 
of his country and preaching in the fields. The Puri- 
tans of England, crop eared and in the stocks for 
conscience’s sake. One might call the roll forever. 
The truth of the matter is, of course, that the gospel is 
never a theology, a ritual or an organization. It is 
always a faith, a conviction of truth, a personal 
contact with God. It doesn’t depend on culture or 
science or literary ability. It may come in the vigils 
of the convent, in the elevation of the host, in the quiet 
of the Quaker meeting, in the inhuman stress of battle 
or the placid glory of some mountain sunset. Its 
proclamation is a thing of fire and the whirlwind. It 
tears men loose from old foundations and floods 
them with experiences and satisfactions far beyond 
the power of expression. Under the influence of it 
men. build cathedrals and march on crusades; they 
overturn governments and pull down age-old institu- 
tions; they populate continents and build new civi- 
lizations. But the glory fades and the power wanes 
and the inheritors set themselves to preserve the 
memory of a precious thing. They build shrines be- 
fore their relics and clothe their history with poetry. 
Wise men think and write of the way by which this 
people has come and, tracing there the footprints of | 
God Himself, set precepts, build barriers and give 
themselves to mold the followers with ideas, protect 
them with organization and comfort them with mem- 
ories. And our denominations are born. 

A man with a vision of God in his heart is an ad- 
venturer. So, a body of men, generations of men, fired 
by that vision, follow the gleam of it. through the 
swamps and over the hills of the world. But a de- 
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nomination is not an adventurer, it is a protector. 
It protects the symbols of its faith, the bones of its 
saints. It sets in words and chants the standards and 
limits of its worship. It examines its candidates for 
signs of irregularity and prunes and casts out endlessly. 
It marks its followers with orthodoxy of ideas, regular- 
ity of worship and a vocabulary of sanctity. So, a 
denomination is a divider of men but a vision isa 
uniter of men. The Jew, the Greek and the Roman 
were mutually antagonistic in their orthodoxies, but 
the followers of the Jesus who proclaimed a vision of 
God streamed from all these sources. We may resist 
the clear, sane logic of a Fosdick because he is a 
Baptist, the gatling-gun omniscience of a Cadman be- 
cause he is a Congregationalist, or the fiery sureness of 
a Coughlin because he is a Catholic, yet we and all our 
neighbors sing and pray without question in the home 
of old Seth Parker, of Jonesport Point, because he 
seems to live close to God. So, the thing we are all 
coming more clearly to see is that the vision of God 
from which all that is of worth in our religion proceeds 
is, for the most part, for us and all our neighbors, the 
same. This is the heart, the precious reality, the 
Grail of our desire, and it is the same to every man 
who bears the name of Christian. So I think we are 
right to claim that from all Christian saints and 
seers of the past we inherit. From Paul and the 
Apostles, from the Fathers of the earliest church, from 
Athanasius in his fierce loyalty, from Origen in his far- 
flung gropings, from Augustine fighting his way up 
from the darkness and from, the schismatics whom. he 
put to death; from Luther and Wesley and the Scots- 
men of the Covenant; from all these and a million 
more we get the splendid heritage of loyalty and the 
confirmation of our experience. They differed from 
us and from each other in a million ways, but they saw 
God, and that seeing was the soul of the world. 
Ninety years ago there were some who denied 
that we were Christian because we differed with many 
people in our thought of Jesus Christ, though we hear 
little of that ban to-day. I think our fathers were 
insistent rather to do his will and to live his life than 
to define his being or to limit and qualify the Father 
from whom he came. We have never been theologians 
in the sense that we have put great learning and great 
effort into the attempt to rationalize our faith. We 
have rather sought from the faith of our fathers to 
draw the answer to our question, “What shall I do 
about it?”’ We have tried to learn of Jesus the secret 
of true living and we think we have found that answer 
and that secret in his words of the Great Command- 
ment and his saying in regard to himself, “The Son 
of Man came not to be served but to serve and to give 
his life a ransom for many.” We have believed that 
he so learned God as to be a friend to man. It has 
seemed to us that the greatest praise that was given to 
Jesus in his lifetime was the puzzled statement of 
the soldier at the cross, ‘“He saved others, himself he 
can not save.” Men have never, in great numbers, 
lived the gospel of Jesus, if that is it, but more and 
more we are coming to see that we must live it if the 
great social and economic problems of our world are 
to be solved. You can not say that it is enough to 
love your fellow men, and there will be no more war, 
no more business depression, no more industrial war- 
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fare, no more political dishonesty and inefficiency. 
But you can say and believe that all the brains we have 
and all the science and all the ability in whatever field, 
fired and directed by that great ideal, can bring these 
things about. 

It has seemed to us that Jesus helped people in 
whatever way he could add to their comfort, well- 
being and happiness, and that he expects us to do the 
same. We have believed that God wishes for all His 
children not only a good life but a life that shall be 
comfortable, satisfying and happy, and that more 
people are kept from the realization of this divine wish 
by their own ignorance and the self-centered goodness 
of their neighbors than are denied it by wickedness. 
We do not claim to know much about Heaven. The 
Master did not say much about it more specific than 
the words of John’s Gospel: “There are other dwelling 
places in my Father’s house. If it were not so I would 
have told you.”” We may and must dream of it and 
talk about it and preach of it, but if we never come-to 
any practical conclusion or have any detailed proof it 
must still seem a poor preparation for Heaven that we 
were on earth faithless citizens and unworthy iriends. 
To fling a smile and a cheery greeting to a fellow 
wayfarer whom you do not know may be a start on 
the road of St. Bernard who found in the end God’s 
children and his brothers in the beggar and the leper 
and the thief. To treat a worthless lout as though 
you. cared for him may open to you the field of con- 
tinuing miracles in which Jane Addams dwells. There 
is almost a selfish good in trying to be a friend to folks. 
The minister making his parish calls gets often more 
good than he is able to give. 

At any rate, many have found God in their at- 
tempt to help a neighbor. There is a poem that 
lingers, remembered only in bits, in the back of my 
mind. It speaks of a clergyman who wanted so much 
to know and serve God that he built himself a tower 
so that he might meditate and pray away from the dis- 
tractions of the world,and when it came time for him to 
die he called upon God, “‘Where art Thou, God?” and 
God answered, “Down here among My people.” It 
is a significant thing that the only people who have 
lost confidence in humanity are the people who do 
not have much to do with folks. Your judges, police- 
men, probation officers and mission workers are often 
startled by the goodness that hides in the gutters of 
the world. I think that we Universalists have been 
left uninterested in the debates about worldliness and 
other-worldliness and the conflicts of science and re- 
ligion because of a real conviction that God’s world is 
all one world and there is nothing in it insignificant 
or unholy. Stevenson has somewhere a passage about 
the book of life where he wonders if it is not immaterial 
whether at any particular moment we are studying on 
page 14, which is the seventh problem of Euclid, or on 
page 32, which is watching the clouds paint pictures 
in the valley. That sounds rather light-hearted and 
irresponsible, but probably isn’t. There is a way of 
looking at life and men so that you find in everything 
something to be afraid of, something to worry about 
and something to hate. There is a way, also, of look- 
ing at the world so that you are always finding life 
where you had thought to see death, beauty in what 
you thought ugliness and progress and law and God 
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everywhere. I think that we, with Stevenson, want 
to find and use that second way and not the first. 
And because we think of the world that way we can 
think of all the ways men have found to help their 


fellow men as good. We can glory in the saint and ° 


the poet, the mission worker and the philosopher, 
the laborer and the dreamer, the theologian and the 
‘scientist, even the man whose thought and action are 
focused on the attempt to prove us wrong. 


“He drew a circle that shut me out 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 
But love and I had the wit to win, 
We drew a circle that took him in.”’ 


And so we want to help. Wemay make mistakes 
and go down blind alleys. We may fail because of our 
own stupidity and selfishness, none of us are saints yet, 
but with all that is in us we want to help everybody 
to be friends with each other and with God in a world 
that is God filled and glorious. 

And to all the world it offers the timeless Gospel 
of a Father God and the hope of a real Brotherhood of 
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Man. A gospel of an infinite, seeking love; a hope 
that somewhere in the future through the grace of that 
seeking love and the guidance of the Son of Man there 
shall be no more selfishness and division, no more 
stumbling in the dark without a brother’s hand in his 
for anybody. That is a gospel and hope, my friends, 
that may tax all the powers and exercise the courage of 
the world’s holiest and best. You can argue about a 
gospel or press it home with force. You may proclaim 
it and live it. You may let the divine contagion of it 
flow through you until it strikes fire in your neighbor. 
Men knew by his speech that he had been with God. 
It was a startled observation of the earliest witnesses 
of Christianity that these Christians loved one an- 
other. A world for God and for itself! If it is worth 
while to be a hero for home and family, if it is worth 
while to die that your nation may be free, if it is worth 
while to spend yourself that a new element or a new 
enjoyment may be given to the world, what is it 
worth to you that the world, by you, may be helped a 
little toward brotherhood and God? It is to that 
we call the world. 


Another Old Church 


Charles E. Waterman 


fE=—.N looking up the biography of Thomas Barns, 
RS | the first Universalist minister in Maine, who 
ig fi] spent eighteen years of circuit riding among 
et the parishes of Gray, New Gloucester, Poland, 
Norway and other places, at the pittance of two dol- 
lars a sermon, I came across some interesting chapters 
-of history and human life. 

Among his missionary travels and stops for preach- 
ing was the newly rising village of Paris Hill. It was 
perched on a hill, as its name would imply, and when 
Barns first visited it was simply a crossroads hamlet; 
but in 1805, when the County of Oxford was formed 
out of fractured parts of York and Cumberland 
Counties, it became the seat of the government of 
that political division and its most important village. 
It was before that day that Barns first visited it, but 
jt was in the throes of religious excitement. A Baptist 
church had been established for several years, and was 
presided over by an eccentric but honest man, James 
Hooper, whose name, quaint actions and sayings have 
come down to us, crowding out the more learned and 
eloquent ones of his successors. He was a leader 
among his people, giving them advice in business and 
politics. He had a big hand in forming schools in the 
sparsely settled towns, including Hebron Academy, 
and represented his town in the Legislature. 

The people of Paris looked upon Mr. Barns as a 
heretic and would have banished him from the village 
but for the influence of two men. One of these men 
was Elder Hooper. The loan or hire of the Baptist 
church edifice was asked in which to hold some of the 
meetings, but many of the members were opposed to 
such occupany because of prejudice; but Elder Hooper 
settled the controversy by saying: “I should like to 
hear him myself. If he can show any way whereby 
we can all get into heaven, we o ght to be thankful.” 

The other man who exercised influence toward 
the missionary work of Mr. Barns was Levi Hubbard. 


He was, during the early visits of Mr. Barns, probably 
the most influential man in the village and town. He 
embraced Mr. Barns’ religious doctrines. Mr. Hub- 
bard was foremost in everything taking place in the 
town of Paris. He was captain of the militia com- 
pany, and in course of time became a major-general. 
He held all the civil offices of the town, was a member 
of both branches of the Legislature, and went to Con- 
gress. As might be expected, he was a power in the 
new religion. 

Another man who was a power in the same re- 
ligious views was Captain Samuel Staples. He, in 
connection with Nicholas Smith, put the first dam 
across the stream that meandered about the outskirts 
of the village, named Smith Brook, after the above 
Nicholas Smith, who lived on its banks. 

In early days, not enough converts were gained 
on or near Paris Hill to form a church at that village, 
so these two men joined the church at Norway when 
it was incorporated in 1805, the first church of the de- 
nomination in Maine. 

The village grew, however, both in size and im- 
portance. Politics held an important place in it, and 
it may be interesting, in passing, to note that no less 
than ten Congressmen have either gone from the place 
direct, or have lived there a considerable part of their 
lives: Enoch Lincoln, Levi Hubbard, Albion K. Parris, 
Robert K. Goodenow, Hannibal Hamlin, Timothy J. 
Carter, Virgil D. Parris, Charles Andrews, Charles 
W. Walton and Sidney Perham. 

Four of these Congressmen became Governors of 
Maine: Albion K. Parris, Enoch Lincoln, Hannibal 
Hamlin and Sidney Perham. Of this number Parris 
and Hamlin went to the United States Senate, and 
the last climbed the political ladder to the Vice Presi- 
dency of the nation. 

The doctrine of universal salvation grew in the 
village, however, and gained converts. Other mis- 
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sionaries besides Mr. Barns visited it and an organiza- 
tion was effected in 1841. The Rev. D. I. Staples is 
credited with perfecting it. 

On account of the antipathy of the Baptist people, 
the first meetings of the organization were held in the 
court house, but a church edifice was erected in the 
early sixties of the last century, and the church was 
incoporated in 1864. 

A long line of ministers have occupied the pulpit: 
Norris Hodgdon, George K. Shaw, J. C. Snow, W. W. 
Haywood, Selden Gilbert, Nathaniel Gunnison, Zenas 
Thompson, L. H. Tabor, J. C. Chase, J. A. Seitz, 
W.W. Hooper, Caroline Angel and C. A. Knickerbocker. 

Most of these people have been quite noted as 
preachers of the denomination in Maine and other 
states. Miss Angel was the first woman preacher to 
hold a pulpit in this part of Maine, and was duly noted 
because of that fact. People, as a general thing, in 
her day and generation were prejudiced against women 
preachers; nevertheless, she occupied this pulpit for 
two decades, which must be taken as evidence that she 
was liked. 

The Rev. Zenas Thompson was quite a noted man 
in the early days of the denomination in more ways 
than one. He began his ministry as a traveling mis- 
sionary, when people of his faith were trying to estab- 
lish church organizations. He had artistic ability, and 


his wood carving, as an avocation, was noted. One 
daughter, Mrs. Julia Schayer, became noted in litera- 
ture. Her novel, “Tiger Lily,’ ran as a serial in 
Scribner’s Magazine, and was afterwards published in 
book form. A granddaughter, Harriet Vose, herself 
a writer, married Arlo Bates, the novelist, author of 
such books as “The Pagans,” “The Philistines,” 
“Patty’s Perversities,” and “The Diary of a Saint.’ 
Mrs. Bates’ father, Prof. George L. Vose, was a writer 
aswell as a professor of civil engineering. His ‘Ora- 
graphic Geology of the Origin and Structure of 
Mountains,” was once authority in that line of thought. 

The Rev. J. A. Seitz was a many-sided man and 
interested in many things. He suffered the penalty, 
as all other such men do, of being ahead of his times. 
He had a good-sized library, before the days of town 
libraries, which was open to all friends who wished to 
study. He ran a local paper during his pastorate 
here, and afterwards a religious magazine, “The True 
Religion.”” Among other things, he was interested in 
music and got out a hymn book, containing some of 
his own compositions. He has left a son who has 
gained the top rung in journalism and literature— 
Don C. Seitz. 

Many other interesting things could be written 
about this old church, but perhaps the foregoing will 
suffice. 


Two Addresses of Importance 


Herbert E. Benton 


g ‘é the Commission on International Justice 
and Good Will of the Federal Council of 
Churches, held in New York on Wednesday, 
April 12, was privileged to listen to two addresses 
which deserve a larger hearing. A resume follows. 

Mr. Thomas Clark, director of the Twentieth 
Century Fund, presented a report from a committee 
(Dr. Nicholas Butler, chairman) which for several 
months has been conducting an intensive study of 
world economic conditions and their bearing upon 
the fundamental question of world peace. 

The committee decided that there is need of a 
closer organized agreement among all the nations, 
which will secure, speedily and effectively, united 
action against any nation which has violated its in- 
ternational commitments. The committee and the 
parent organization, therefore, recommend that the 
United States Government summon a conference of 
the signatories to the Kellogg-Briand Pact, to con- 
sider an amendment to that Pact, which shall enjoin 
the nations to employ such economic sanctions against 
a recalcitrant nation as may be deemed advisable. 

Mr. Clark summarized the reasons for this recom- 
mendation: 

1. The crisis in the Far East has brought into 
the open the disastrous consequences which flow from 
the present lack of ‘universality’? among the ‘peace 
forces. There is no effective peace organization in 
which all the nations are united and which can speak 
for them all. 

This situation makes quick and decisive action 
impossible. Thus, the League of Nations was ren- 


C HE meeting of the Committee of Direction of 
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dered almost impotent because two great nations— 
the United States and Russia—are not members. 

Membership of this nation in the League is out 
of the question now, consequently the only prac- 
ticable method of obtaining this authoritative unanim- 
ity is through the Peace Pact, rendered effective by 
the inclusion of economic sanctions. There is no 
thought of the use of armed force. ; 

Further, if any nation, on its own initiative and 
without the already expressed backing of some in- 
ternational agency, essays to bring pressure to bear 
upon an aggressive nation it will at once arouse the 
antagonism of that nation toward itself, and serious 
consequences may follow. Such action as the United 
States has taken in the present situation has met very 
unfriendly reaction. 

2. The penalties required by Article XVI of the 
Covenant of the League of Nations are too drastic 
and rigid. They require that all economic contacts 
shall cease and a policy of non-intercourse be main- 
tained. Moreover, the employment of military 
measures is very possible, which implies at least an 
armed blockade. The extreme reluctance of nations 
to invoke such penalties renders Article XVI practically 
ineffective in such an emergency as has arisen. There 
is need of some other means that will promote united 
action and secure the desired results without recourse 
to such ‘extreme measures. 

The Peace Pact, amended as suggested, offers a 
promising medium. It is universal, action would be 
co-operative and no nation would need to act inde- 
pendently. Ifa breach of the Pact should be precipi- 
tated by any nation there would be no armed block- 
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ade, but merely the employment of economic pressure. ° 


i It is believed that these proposals would afford 
increased security against war, as any nation would 
hesitate to become an aggressor if it knew in advance 
that automatically it would be faced with an economic 
boycott by the whole world. 

Mr. Clark suggested that this might in some de- 
eree meet the demand consistently made by the 
French nation—the demand for security by interna- 
tional agreement. 

As any action by the Committee of Direction 
must be referred to the Administrative Committee of 
the Federal Council before any public statement is 
released, we are not permitted to say what response 
was made to Mr. Clark’s appeal for our endorsement 
of the proposal presented. 

However, it is evident that this proposal faces 
the organized peace forces of the church with the vital 
question of the employment of an economic boycott 
to bring an aggressor nation to terms. 

Undoubtedly there is much to be said in favor of 
such a boycott. For myself, I am free to say that I 
am. absolutely opposed to it, although I seem to be 
standing with a small minority. 

This is not the place to present arguments, but 
my feeling at present is that to employ such a boycott 
is to play with fire—that it is an act of war, fraught 
with well nigh as dire and fearful consequences as the 
actual employment of armed forces. It may not be 
as bloody to starve helpless non-combatants to death 
as to employ high explosives, but it seems about as 
cruel, is just as effective and will arouse just as much re- 
sentment. 

This is a problem concerning which we must come 
to our own conclusions. 

Your Commission on Foreign Affairs and World 

Peace desire to know the opinion of our Universalist 
constituency. Will you not let me know, either by 
personal letters or through communications to the 
Leader? ; 
The second speaker was Mrs. L. H. Fradkin, who 
has recently returned from Geneva, where she rep- 
resented the National Council on the Cause and Cure 
of War. Mrs. Fradkin isa woman who very evidently 
keenly observes, clearly understands and forcefully 
presents her own convictions. 

She drew a very vivid picture of the Disarmament 
Conference, as it had been developed before her eyes. 
She caused us to feel the intense fervor of the repre- 
sentatives of the nations who have gathered for this 
supreme effort to promote the peace of the world. 
The widespread desire to be heard is evidenced by 
the fact that three and a half weeks were consumed by 
the introductory speeches of these national repre- 
sentatives. 

If this seems a disproportionate period of time, 
it appears less so in view of the fact that the Conference 
will continue many months, and perhaps a year. 
Mrs. Fradkin feels that the longer it remains in session 
the more successful it will be. And she is optimistic 
that some conspicuous gains will be won. 

1. All the introductory speeches emphasized the 
need of a real limitation of armaments. This she be- 
lieves will be achieved. 

2. All agreed to the proposal that this Con- 
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ference shall set up a Permanent Disarmament Com- 
mission. This will be a significant and epochal step. 

If the United States Senate accepts such a pro- 
vision it will mean that our-nation, in company with 
all the others, will submit to the supervision and vir- 
tual control (up to a certain point of course) of its 
own armaments by an international body, which is 
indeed a genuine resignation of sovereignty. But 
whatever action any home government may take, 
Mrs. Fradkin is sure the Conference will approve the 
establishment of such a Permanent Commission. 

There is a third possible achievement concerning 
which she is not so confident, although hopeful. It 
has to do with the abolition of what are called weapons 
of aggressive warfare; these are mobile heavy guns 
(such as Big Berthas), submarines, tanks, ships above 
10,000 tons, poison gas and bombing planes. 

Turning to the question as to what the church 
can and should do, Mrs. Fradkin gave us this trench- 
ant challenge. There is a conflict to-day between 
political and technical forces. That is, nations are 
moved so much by considerations of their own political 
interest that they do not really use the peace machin- 
ery already established. This means that the political 
aims and peace techniques of the nations are as far 
apart as the poles. The church with its great inter- 
national power must step in and bring these two 
forces together. 

Although she did not stop to explain just the pro- 
cedure to be followed, presumably she meant that the 
churches must cause the nations to be animated less 
by selfish desire and more by a vision of real brother- 
hood, and hence must honestly and sincerely turn to 
the employment of the means that exist to settle dis- 
putes amicably and to promote good will and concord. 

Finally Mrs. Fradkin declared that the only hope 
for permanent world peace is through world organiza- 
tion. 

There is only one organization now that ap- 
proaches that great goal. Has not the time come to 
prepare this country for entrance into the League of 
Nations? 

A question elicited from Mrs. Fradkin the re- 
sponse that a prior requirement would be a drastic 
revision of Article XVI of the League Covenant, which 
seems to compel member nations to use armed force 
against possible enemy nations, but she believes that 
the present membership is almost ready to effect that 
change. 

As one listens to such addresses and takes part in 
such meetings, he realizes that there is a promising 
and perhaps prophetic amount of vocal sentiment for 
peace in the world. 

The great problem is, as Dr. Koo of China said 
to the Philadelphia Federation of Churches, how can 
that public sentiment be made to function effectively 
through peace machinery? 

Here, I believe, is our great task. 

* o* * 


NON-RETURNABLE 
They borrow books they will not buy. 
They have no ethics or religions; 
I wish some kind Burbankian guy 
Could cross my books with homing pigeons! 
Carolyn Wells. 
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Concerning Our Japan Mission 


JERE is not one chance in a thousand of 
raising money to any extent for the Japan 
Mission. Cary is a mighty good minister 

m4} and an able man. I think he ought to be 
et in the U. S. A. and put over one of our churches 
to see whether we can save a few from the impending 
wreck of all concerned. Frankly, for us to try to carry 
on in Japan with churches at home going on to the 
rocks in all directions, strikes me as absurd. Better 
keep Cary here and let him do some missionary work 
among the heathen in America.” 

This is an extract from a letter which came to 
the General Convention office early in February. It 
brought to the front a perplexing situation and raised 
the whole question of the advisability of continuing our 
Japan Mission work. In the Leader for April 23 on 
page 522 appeared the story of the financial problem 
facing the denomination. Greatly reduced income for 
the first six months of the current fiscal year necessi- 
tates drastic action of some kind. 

Shall we choose “‘the easiest way?’ Curtail our 
work at home and abroad and thus reduce expendi- 
tures? 

On receipt of the above letter about one hundred 
of our representative ministers and laymen were 
asked for an expression of opinion on this subject. 
The following are extracts from a few of the letters 
received in reply: 


Dr. Frank D. Adams, Detroit, Michigan 

This is no time to turn tailand run. We have been for more 
than forty years committed to a missionary policy in Japan. 
Our representatives there, though niggardly supported by their 
constituents at home, have made a record seldom equaled, never 
excelled. Our Mission is now headed by a man superbly equipped 
in spirit, outlook and experience for the work in hand. To hold 
him and Mrs. Cary in this country now, thus in effect repudiating 
our other workers in Japan, and recalling those of our own race 
to America, would be an act of moral cowardice. 

Intelligent men among us differ sharply on the whole ques- 
tion of missions and missionary policies. There may he strong 
arguments against any attempts to proselytize among non- 
Christian peoples in foreign lands. It is conceivable that it 
might be found expedient sooner or later to discontinue efforts in 
that direction. But to take any such action now, on the express 
or implied ground that Christian influence in Japan has failed, 
or that further effort is useless, is to make a confession of faithless- 
ness, failure and futility which would be a stigma upon the Uni- 
versalist Church forever. 

It may be that the present crisis affords our greatest oppor- 
tunity. We have never faced the issue in this compulsive, un- 
equivocal way before. It may clear the atmosphere and clarify 
our thinking. There is a new challenge in it. And, if we have 
any sense of humor left, it may possibly show the absurdity 
of berating the Japanese for failing or refusing to achieve in a 
couple of generations what most of the so-called Christian world 
_ has failed to accomplish in nineteen centuries. What a victory 
for the militarists and all those who think meanly of the human 
race if we should beat a retreat at this moment. 


The Rev. Isaac V. Lobdell, Attleboro, Mass. 

One of our best men thinks it is folly to send the Carys back, 
especially in view of what he believes an almost impossible task 
of raising money for the work. I was surprised at his reaction, 
put he was very emphatic about it and I fear it represents the 
feeling of a majority of our people. 


' spirit; it can’t be otherwise. 


My personal feeling is that if we are going to keep the Mission 
in Japan, expense and an increased deficit ought not to be the 
deciding factor in keeping the Carys home at this crucial time. 
The minister you quote as saying, “Frankly, for us to try to carry 
on in Japan with the churches at home going on the rocks in all 
directions strikes me as absurd,” touches the very heart of the 
situation as I see it. With the prospect of a constantly decreas- 
ing income how long shall we be able to maintain any of our work 
in Japan? Unless there is a sweeping change in attitude and 
direction of travel of our churches here at home we shortly are 
going to be faced with the question of the entire abandonment of 
the Japan project. 


The Rev. Seth R. Brooks, Malden, Mass. 


If the Japanese are as they have proved themselves to be 
in the last few weeks, something should be done to change their 
attitude. I believe the Christian missionaries are the ones who 
can do something to bring this to pass. My vote is to send the 
Carys back, to try to make our people see why we have done so, 
and then to secure support from those who see the thing in the 
light I have described to you. 


The Rev. Asa Mayo Bradley, Kingston, N. H. 


For us to fall down at this difficult stage will mean virtually 
the collapse of Universalist enterprise, a confession that we have 
no world gospel. That would be devitalizing. The church 
which has no message to propagate has nothing to live for, and it 
won’t live very long. 

We can’t set Cary to saving home churches. Cary has been 
fitted for other work. You can’t change men around like the 
parts of a Ford car. He is saturated with devotion to his work; 
it has become his life. To take him away from it will break his 
Men are built that way; God made 
them so. 

What is destined to mzke it exceedingly difficult to raise the 
needful funds is that some of our “‘prominent ministers” shout 
first and do their thinking (may he) afterward. 


Hon. George E. Danforth, Nashua, N. H. 


I never was very keen about foreign missions; think we have 
plenty of missionary work to do in the U. S. A. Under the 
circumstances I would think it unwise for the Carys to go back 
at the present time, but my knowledge of the situation is limited. 
I believe our people will not contribute as formerly under the 
existing circumstances. 


Dr. C. G. Robbins, Lawrence, Mass. 


If there was ever a t me when our missionaries were needed 
in Japan it is now. Now as never before! Only as there is put 
over to the Japanese people—by our church or by some other 
agency—the principles for which our church stands will they 
come to see that there is a better way. 

I can understand that many will say, ‘‘What’s the use?” If 
we as a church are sincere in our professions of brotherhood we 
must “‘carry on” and show that we still have faith in our message, 
in the vi tory of right over wrong and of truth over error. 

Surely we are not going to falter in the face of discourage- 
ment! Let us take no backward step. The challenge is upon us 
to go forward and do our duty, and leave the result with God. 


Dr. T. A. Fischer, New Haven, Conn. 


To give up at the time of crisis is to me a grievous fault in 
any individual or group. Of course I want the C.rys to return 
to Japan to continue to do the kind of work so greatly needed 
there. We have no right to keep them from this noble task, 
for which they are so splendidly fitted. 


Dr. F. W. Perkins, Washington, D. C. 


Personally I should regard any weakening of support and a 
refusal to allow the Carys to return as a shameful confession of 
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bankruptcy of vision and faith and loyalty. The fact that Japan 
is temporarilyin the grip of a eactionary military party and is 
forfeiting the good opinicn of the civilized world is an argument 
for doing more rather than less. What is our Japan enterprise 
any way? Isit a Christmas gilt for a good boy, to be withdrawn 
from a naughty boy, or is it an attempt to help meet a spiritual 
need? Ifitis the letter, the greate the need the more abundant 
and whole-hearted shculd be the friendly service. 

We cwe it to our co-worke sin Japan, American and Japan- 
ese, to take no backward step. What sort of fair-weather 
Christians would they regard us as being if we deliberately scuttle 
the ship in a storm? We should deserve and r ceive their ever- 
lasting contempt. ; 

I realize the problem. But it seems to me it presents one of 
the momentous challenges in our history, and the way we meet 
it will show what stuff we are made of. I suggest the General 
Convention officials sound a trumpet call. Get the Leader to 
call for a crusade for idealism and against j usillanimous sur- 
render. 

The place for the church’s banner is where it is challenged. 
Japan is at the moment the outstanding valley of decision between 
two types of civilization. Our church is there. Shall it retreat 
when all for which it stands is imperiled? That is the whole issue 
before us. To state it ought to be to answer it. 


Hon. Roger S. Galer, Mount Pleasant, lowa 

It would be wrong for us to allow Dr. Cary to go over to 
Japan unless we expect and are able to give him the proper 
amount of support. Under present conditions that will be im- 
possible unless we dip down into our endowment and pay him 
out of that. I have heard a number of expressions here that 
people are feeling most unfriendly to Japan and they are unwilling 
to pay their money to the Japan Mission under present circum- 
stances. I do not believe it would be possible for us to urge our 


people so as to provide a respectable amount for the Japan Mis- + 


sion and do not believe it would be advisable to take the money 
out of the treasury. 

Under these circumstances my judgment is that we should 
keep Dr. Cary at home, and as soon as possible put him in charge 
of a good church and await developments in Japan. There is 
no use trying to force the situation. It will only leave a bad 
impressicn for the future even if we could succeed, and I do not 
believe the amount of good our little mission could do over there 
would at all compensate for the amount of sacrifice its support 
would require. Discretion in this case is the better part of wis- 
dom. 


Dr. V. E. Tomlinson, Worcester, Mass. 


The excuses for closing the work which you quote, would 
close about everything Christians are trying to do everywhere. 


The Rev. Josephine B. Folsom, Pittsfield, Maine 

I realize that it will mean a deficit, but. it seems to me if we 
withdraw now it will seem to be a confession of defeat, and how 
can we die better than daring to do the right thing because it is 
right? We are in this extensicn work not for the glory of the 
Universalist Church, but to uplift the ideals of humanity, and if 
ever they needed to be uplifted it is now. Can we face our own 
consciences when we say we are afraid of public opinion and so 
desert the men and women who are trying to bring in better times 
and ideals in the far off East? I say go on as long as it is humanly 
possible and when we have to stop then we will. It seems to me 
the need is more imperative now than ever. 


L. W. Coons, Mass. 


If we can fnd the money to care for the Carys for even a 
reasonable length of time, they should go back to their post of 
service in the Orient. They are needed there, they and many 
more who hold their faith in those peoples. They will represent 
to the Japanese the ideals and aims of the best in America. We 
certainly do not want war with Japan. As I see it, the presence 
over there of such true representatives of our religion will be a 


Dr. 


Boston, 


tremendous influence towards thwarting the purposes of the 
militarists and of ensuring world peace. 


Dr. G. E. Leighton, Somerville, Mass. 


If we have men and women who have the moral courage and 
Christian fortitude to go out on the front line and try to do some- 
thing, then the people in pleasant churches and comfortable 
homes can do no less than pay the bills. It is not alone a ques- 
tion of supporting them, but one as well of keeping alive our 
chureh in America. Without something of this nature to give 
us reason for living the church here is certain to die. 

True, there are many happenings to-day which may lead us 
to question the purpose of some of the Japanese people (Are all 
American purposes above question?), but even so our Christian 
duty is not lessened. I think I have read in the New Testa- 
ment that the Great Physician had for his purpose the healing 
of the sick and not of the well. 


The Rev. William Couden, Providence, R. I. 


Were we wrong when we chose Japan for our first field? 
Has time demonstrated that? By no means, if my judgment 
amounts to anything. Time has revealed to us an attractive 
race personality in the common people of Japan, has trained 
for us a body of devoted men and women who have a technique 
for appealing to those people, and has shown us that what these 
Eastern people need is not less but more Christianity. 

We ought to send Dr. and Mrs. Cary back with the inspira- 
tion of our affectionate prayers and sympathy—and money. 

But if we don’t find a way to do it in spite of these conditions 
there is but one thing left to say to the Universalist Church, and 
that is, ““Thou art weighed in the balances and art found want- 
ing.”” When a physician deserts his patient when his patient 
is sickest then I have no use for that physician. I feel he ought 
to take in his shingle and leave town. : 


Dr. T. E. Potterton, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In my judgment the S. O. S. of the Mission Board should 
have been sounded last November. The delay will be well nigh 
fatal, due to existing conditions in the Orient. Of course we 
know that not a cent of our money will be used to help Japan in 
her warlike activities, but nevertheless it offers a new excuse to 
non-givers. How the wise wood-gods must laugh. 

May I inquire what the ministers who are for the throttling 
of the Japan Mission have done for the Mission in the past? 
Are they using present day conditions as a smoke-screen to hide 
their indisposition to get into the harness? 

If in a year Dr. and Mrs. Cary tell us frankly, without hesi- 
tation or equivocation, that the time has come for us to ring 
down the curtain, I will abide by the decision. Until then, I vote 
NO. If the old ship is going to founder let it go down with 
flags flying and music playing. 


Dr. L. W. Brigham, Chicago, III. 


While it is true that probably there will be an extra deficit 
this year, let’s back it with our funds as we have the others, until 
we close shop—the funds are no good for a dead church. Let’s 
play the game to the end. 


Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, Somerville, Mass. 


To fail to continue our work in Japan at this juncture, 
especially to fail to return the Carys to their post, would be 
nothing less than a confession that we do not believe our own 
gospel. If Japan ever needed teachers to lead her into a more 
liberal policy it is now. Shall we say, “Japan, you are hopeless, 
anyway. Wewash our hands of you?” Shall we say, “Universal 
brotherhood and the final harmony of all souls, and incidentally 
all nations, are wonderful things to talk about, but when to live 
as if we believed in them requires any stretch of faith or any 
courage where the way is not clear, we will back down at once?” 

I admit at once the seriousness of a situation in which our 
always meager support of the Japan work is to be diminished. 
It may be a fair question whether we are justified in continuing 
a work for which our people refuse to pay. But to take any back 
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steps now—I simply can not imagine a greater failure in loyalty 
to our ideals. 


The Rev. C. C. Blauvelt, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Universalist Church in America has been in existence a 
little over a century and a half. In all that time practically the 
only missionary enterprise that we can point to outside our own 
borders is the Japan project. That in itself ought to make us 
hang our heads in shame. But now, when a greedy, power- 
crazed group of Japanese militarists go berserk, we cry: ‘‘No more 
use trying to Christianize the Japanese.’”’ Ask some of these 
churches saying that where they would be to-day had the Chris- 
tian fathers taken that attitude. Suppose Paul and Peter and 
Stephen and the rest of that pitifully small group of Christians 
had surveyed what the Romans were doing to the Christians, 
burning them, throwing them to the beasts in the Coliseum, etc., 
and had then cried: “No more use trying to Christianize those 
pagan, heathen Romans.’”’ Where would the Christian Church, 
the Universalist Church, be to-day, if those church fathers had 
adopted the attitude toward the extension of the faith which 
some of our ministers and churches are now taking toward the 
Japanese? 

' Another thing. The minister you quote advocates putting 
Dr. Cary in charge of some of our dying churches in order to save 
the cause at home. I am suggesting that one of the reasons we 
have such dying churches is that they have never had any mis- 
sionary vision. They have been content to try to keep themselves 
going, and the old universal law of saving their lives only to lose 
them ‘shows that it is still working. 

No, the time has not come to abandon our Japanese project. 
What a short-sighted policy that would be! To surrender the 


gains of a century and a half of our existence just because Japan 
reveals herself as desperately in need of Christianity. I still 
have faith to believe that the modern agencies of peace are going 
to find a solution to the problem in the Far East. How sick 
we would feel, when this trouble is over, to realize that we had 
given up our place in the Land of the Rising Sun, that our sun 
had set in that quarter of the world forever. 

Let’s make our Universalism mean something to-day in 
Japan and at home, something more than pretty speeches and 
high-sounding resolutions. 


It is history now that the ‘“‘Ayes” prevailed and 
the Carys returned to Japan with the assurance of our 
support. This assurance was given not because there 
has been any increase in Japan contributions, but be- 
cause the officers of the Church had faith in the Uni- 
versalist people—faith that they will live up to their 
ideals and loyalties and prove that they are truly 
members of a World Church for World Service. 

Since our people have come to realize to some 
extent that the continuation of our International 
Church Extension Work depends on their co-opera- 
tion, we have received some assurances of support. 
We need many more. Money talks. Will you vote © 
“Yes” with your contribution on Loyalty Sunday, May 
15, 1982? Your local pastor will explain the details. 
If you do not attend any Universalist church, you may 
send your offering to the Universalist General Con- 
vention, 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Holiday Round Table 


=—1PRIL 18 and 19 are historic days in Massa- 
4\ chusetts. ‘On the eighteenth of April, in 
seventy-five,’ Paul Revere began his famous 

kbs ride, and on the 19th the “embattled farmers’’ 
at Concord Bridge “fired the shot heard round the 
world.”” And so Massachusetts on April 19 has a 
holiday not known in other states. 

History was again made in Massachusetts on 
April 18 and 19, 1932, this time at Malden. For the 
first time within the memory of those representing 
church school agencies, a New England Regional 
Conference of State Sunday School Boards was called 
by the General Sunday School Association. Every 
New England state answered the roll call, some send- 
ing a number of delegates, others sending only one. 

The purpose of this gathering was to further the 
interests of religious education through state and na- 
tional agencies. Only four of the six New England 
states have Sunday School Associations. Those states 
sent their presidents as well as other officers. The 
other two states sent officers of the State Convention 
and local directors, to act in the interests of their 
church schools. State and national associations have 
many common problems, needs, and opportunities, 
and it was in a frank attempt to have the religious 
educational leadership of these various groups face 
these things together that this conference was called. 
The response was prompt, and sufficiently enthusiastic 
to assure the national organization that such get-to- 
gethers for the purpose of discussing current needs, 
and planning objectives to aid in the building of better 
programs in religious educational work, are not only 
important but needed, not only worth while but wel- 


come, not only profitable but promoters of progress. 

It was a memorable occasion. The attractive 
parlor of the Malden church furnished a fine setting. 
Study tables were brought in about which the delegates 
sat, so that materials might be looked over and co- 
pious notes taken. Miss Susan M. Andrews, Executive 
Director of the General Sunday School Association, 
was in charge, with the Rev. Weston A. Cate, vice- 
president, presiding. 

The session opened at 2.30 on Monday, and that 
afternoon was spent in going through the agenda and 
getting a picture of the program of religious education 
attempted in the various New England states, and the 
means used for promulgating this work. A copy of 
the matters up for discussion was placed in the hands 
of the twenty persons in attendance when the session 
opened. As each new subject was opened up the 
chairman asked some representative of each state to 
give a brief but vivid picture of what his state was 
doing along these lines. To see ourselves as others 
see us isa gift. To see what we might be and do in the 
light of what others are doing brought new hope and 
insight to several of us. The following matters were 
discussed in varying degrees of detail: 


I. Objectives: 
What new goals or specific aims were set for the year? 
Il. Promotion of Leadership Training in Local Schools: 
1. Self-improvement. 
2. Attendance at training schools. 
III. P-omotion of Field Work: 
1. Contacts made. 2. Follow-up work. 3. 
IV. Improvement in Worship. 
V. Improvement in Cu riculum: 


Success. 
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What definite effort made to supervise? 
VI. Promotion of World Friendship and World Peace: 

1. Support of Universalist program. 

2. Additional material included by local or state groups. 
VII. Cultivating Denominational Loyalty: 

1. Knowledge of and participation in denominational 


affairs. 
2. Getting information through the Christian Leader. 


3. Church membership. 

VIII. The Problem of the Federated Church: 

1. Playing fair with all denominations involved. 

2. Realization that school help can be given without de- 

nominational emphasis. 

IX. Co-operation with Interdenominational Agencies. 
X. Facing Facts in Each State: 

1. Give your biggest problem. 

2. Give your greatest need. 

3. Give your largest opportunity. 

4. Give your most encouraging fact. 
XI. Undeveloped Resources: 

1. Possible new schools. 

2. Reopening closed schools. 

8. Starting dail vacation church schools. 

4. Operating week-day schools. 

If the teachers and the parents and the ministers, 
not to mention the boards of trustees of every local 
school in all the New England states, could have been 
invisible attendants at these business sessions they 
would have had their eyes opened. For some of them 
are very blind. They would then have realized why 
some delegates had to report repeatedly: ““We have 
been unable to get any co-operation from either minis- 
ter or superintendent.” ‘Our people do not yet feel 
the need for help in selecting their church school 
texts. They are content to use cheap texts and teach 
cheap ideas and ideals.” ‘‘No, we are still having 
opening exercises, not worship services.’ ‘Yes, we 
have money to provide a field worker, but not schools 
which will allow her to come in and help them.” We 
had to wonder why Christian folks insist on being 
stumbing blocks when they might be stepping stones. 

Monday evening a public service was held in the 
worshipful auditorium of the church, when delegates 
and friends, not to mention leaders from Greater 
Boston schools, were privileged to listen to an inspir- 
ing address on “Are We Teaching Religion in the 
Church School To-day?” by the Rev. Robert Wood 
Coe, pastor of the Leyden Congregational Church, 
Brookline. Mr. Coe pictured in a telling fashion the 
content of religious instruction of past decades, con- 
trasting it in a brilliant way with the present attempt 
at building a constructive program. which will make of 
religion a way of life. Among other things he brought 
out that the teaching of religion is more than having 
pupils memorize passages of scripture. It is the 
willingness to let them apply the principles which 
they learn to their own problems; to understand and 
appreciate the experience of others so that they wish 
to retain information for the purpose of practising it. 

The Tuesday session opened at 9.30 and ended 
at 1.30. It concerned itself wholly with a look ahead. 
Monday’s picture was of thingsas they are. Tuesday’s 
gave a glimpse of what ought to be—what could be. 
Tt consisted of specific recommendations to the states 
in the interest of a larger and more adequate program. 
Sections of the agenda were covered in great detail. 
Various delegates were called upon to explain some 


course of action which they had followed successfully, 
that others might get benefit by their experience. 
Weak places were bolstered up, new solutions out- 
lined, new goals planned for. 

Was it worth while? Apparently, since by unani- 
mous vote those present asked that this get-together 
become an annual event. Clergymen and laity alike 
were absolutely convinced that the educational program 
of the church is its greatest responsibility. Each goes 
back to his own post with the reassurance that there 
is a definite objective, and that he is not working 
alone in the attainment of it. Each state association 
has a greater understanding of wherein the national 
organization can assist. it, and where it can assist the 
national body. The motto of the General Sunday 
School Association was never better understood, 
“Co-operation for Power—Power for Service.” 

Those who represented the various states in- 
cluded: 

Connecticut: 
Dr. T. A. Fischer, New Haven, for the State Convention. 
Miss Martha Fischer, New Haven. 
Mrs. Richard Drew, Hartford, director of religious education. 
Douglas Robbins, Hew Haven, director of young people’s 


work. 
Maine: 
Rev. Milo Folsom, Pittsfield, president Sunday School 
Association. 


Mrs. Conard Rheiner, Norway, state field worker. 
Massachusetts: 
Rev. Edgar Walker, Waltham, president Sunday School 
Association. : 
Mrs. Mary Chamberlain, Medford, state field worker. 
Mrs. Janet Blackford, Attleboro, member State Board. 
Mrs. A. B. Crowell, New Bedford, member State Board. 
Mrs. L. C. Crocker, Lynn, member State Board. 
New Hampshire: 
Rev. Frank C atterton, Portsmouth, president Sunday 
School Association. 
Rhode Island: 
Mr. E. 8. Burlingham, Providence, for the State Convention. 
Vermont: 
Mr. Arthur Whitney, Brattleboro, president Sunday School 
Association. 
Miss Margaret Bolles, Bellows Falls, vice-president Sun- 
day School Association. 
General Sunday School Association: 
Miss Susan M. Andrews, Executive Director. 
Prof. John M. Ratcliff, President. 
Rev. Weston A. Cate, Vice-President. 
Mr. Carl A. Hempel Secretary. 
Miss Harriet G. Yates, Field Supervisor. 


HGS ya 


* * * 


SPRING SONG 


I’m a fool, and well I know it. 
To be walking stony streets, 
When a dusty road is curving 
Round a budding hill that meets 
Cool spring sky with such a line 
As is carved of new green grass, 
When the winds of April stir them 
Into movement as they pass. 
I’m a fool, and well I know it; 
And beside me, to their shame, 

. Walk ten thousand others like me— 
Deaf and dumb and blind and lame! 

Eleanor Alletta Chaffee. 
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‘Just Mither”’ 


SHE following story, “Just Mither,” is chapter 
wey, S in a collection of stories entitled ‘‘And 
So He Made Mothers,” by Margaret T. 
z Applegarth, published by Richard R. Smith, 
Inc., New York, and sold at $1.50. It is published 
here (by kind permission of the publishers) at the 
request of the General Sunday School Association, 
which is calling attention to it in some of its literature 
as valuable illustrative material. 

At the beginning of the book is the text, ‘God 
could not be everywhere and so he made mothers,” 
from an old Jewish proverb. At the beginning of the 
chapter is the text, ‘“Perhaps the unforgivable sin is 
to have lived with something beautiful and not have 
recognized it.” 

Our readers, whether in Sunday school work or 
not, would do well not to skip this story. 


Long years ago Mither came to town, Mither MacCarthy, 
as I’m sure you’ve guessed. And not one of all the nice ladies on 
any of the streets seemed aware that there was a new neighbor. 
Not one! 

So Mither had it all to do alone. And there was a lot to be 
done, for the corners were so full of cobwebs, the floors so gritty, 
and the windowpanes so smutty that not a place in all that house 
was fit for even Mither’s cat to look at. Dear me, what scrub- 
bings went on—what scourings—what polishings—before ever 
that little house which had been nobody’s for years on end, be- 
came all Mither’s own, and as clean as a whistle. But during all 
the days of cleaning, I would be reminding you that not a neighbor 
came to the door with a bit of pie for the youngsters to eat while 
Mither was too busy to dish up any food—no, not a neighbor. 
Mither whispered to herself in the cool of the evening when she 
rested wearily on the doorsteps for a spell: “Sure, and I’ve maybe 
moved into a town of frozen icicles!” 

But all this time the neighbors were saying: “Just a poor 
Scotch-Irish body she is, with a whole raft of children and no 
husband around. I take it she’ll have a right hard time to 
make ends meet.” 

And she did, too. But the little house which had been no- 
body’s for years on end was now not only spotless inside, but out- 
side jolly geraniums gaily flanked the doorsteps, and perhaps 
you’ve noticed yourself that a whole raft of children make very 
good gardeners. For soft green grass sprang up and was neatly 
cut, vegetables in astonishingly straight rows began to make the 
MacCarthy mouths water, and the zinnias grew as big as apples. 
Yes, it was a dear little bit of a home that Mither made out of 
the dingy house that had been nobody’s for years on end. 

But that raft of children who had been looking forward all 
their young lives to the day when “‘we flit to the country for good 
and all,” decided that a village of icicles was a poor substitute for 
the city block of houses where Mither had been heartily hailed 
from every doorstep. 

“Hoot!” she reprimanded them, “‘ye’ve fair gone daft in 
yer heads, Biddy and Andy and wee MacGregor; T’ll be asking 
ye to clench yer teeth on such remarks; for what’s one poor new 
widow woman more or less in a neat little village all self-satifised 
like this one? Aye, just a poor blue gingham apron widow like 
myself. Tut, tut! Are ye expecting for the band to be meeting 
in front to serenade me, and for the mayor hisself to be making a 
grand speech of welcome? ’Tis fair silly ye are! And now, if 
ye’ll fetch yer bits of cushions out on to the doorstep I’ll be read- 
ing ye from yer faither’s auld Scots Bible, like he used to be doing 
hisself, only five wee months ago.” 

There was a clatter of little feet, then cushions were placed 
side by side facing the sunset glow, and Bridget and Andrew and 
MacGregor MacCarthy, their eyes like saucers, heard again the 


QI 


queer quaint words: “Tak tent that ye lichtlie-no ane o’thir wee 
anes; for say I t’ye that in Heeven their ain angels aye look upon 
my Heevenlie Faither’s face! For the Son 0’ Man has come to 
save thae war lost. 

“Noo, hoo think ye, yerself? Gin aman hae a hunner sheep 
and ane o’ them is gane awa, dis he no lea’ the ninety-and<ning: 
and gang intil the mountings, seeking the ane forwander’t? Teel 
gin sae be that he lichts on’t, truly say I t’ye he is blyther ower 
that sheep than ower the ninety-and-nine that gaed no awa. 
H’en sae, thar is nae desire afore yere Faither in Heeven that ane 
o’ thir wee anes soud be lost.” 

When she finished, every small MacCarthy knew that 
Mither was like that herself, looking out for others. And they 
went to bed contented. As for Mither herself, she locked up her 
loneliness inside the yoke of her old gingham frock. ‘‘Poof!”’ 
she whispered, “‘T’ll not be fretting for the bit of a slight I’ve had! 
But oh, Sandy, Sandy, I’m fair missing you, dear mon!”’ 

But this she did: she bided her time; and when news went 
the rounds that strangers were moving to town, she armed each 
wee MacCarthy with a pail or a broom or a scrubbing brush, and 
into that empty house she marched like an army with banners to 
scour and polish the worst of the dirt; while the ‘whole raft of 
children” weeded the front lawn. And when the astonished new 
family moved into this spotless abode, there would be Andy 
MacCarthy a while later on the doorsteps saying: ‘How do ye 
do, ma’am? And if ye please, Mither says to tell ye as how the 
first days in a new hoose is always to sixes and sevens, anyhow 
so she’s just sent ye over this wee bit 0’ a pie and some Contes 
to knock the edge off yere appitites—and that’s all, so I’ll just 
be getting along home, thank ye kindly. Good-by.” 

All in one breath he said it, too, with his eyes peering curiously — 
through the doorway to discover playmates his own size. 

But his dear brown freckles and his breathless remarks made 
the warmest kind of a spot in the stranger’s heart. And Mither 
soon had a new friend, you see. For in even the smallest of 
towns people do keep moving in; and Mither. was always in their 
homes before them “spicking and spanning things up,” as the wee 
MacCarthys called it. And sometimes, in the spring of the year, 
they planted a few seeds in these new neighbor’s garden beds— 
all their own idea this was. “We'll be springing a bit of a sur- 
prise, our own selves!”’ they chuckled in secret, until the neighbors 
came to see that the warm friendliness of Mither had become 
contagious, an heirloom to her raft of children. 

Also, if any one were sick, on went Mither’s sunbonnet as 
she trudged off quickly with jelly for the invalid, and soup, and 
sympathy, and a willing hand to fetch and carry in that stricken 
household, her whole Scotch-Irish face aglow with honest love. 

So, as the years went by, the wee MacCarthys lengthened out 
to big MacCarthys, and Biddy came to teach the village school, 
while Andy was the village preacher—and a fine preacher he 
made, too, booming out in no uncertain thunder one moment, 
soft as tender tears the next. All the wee children in town were 
Andy’s shadows. “Sure, and ye’re the Pied Piper of Hamelin 
hisself!’”’ teased Mither, laughing. 

“Tt might be worse, ye will admit,” said Andy, kissing her. 

As for MacGregor MacCarthy, he farmed the pleasant 
acres Mither had bought, inch by inch, in the rear of the dingy old 
house that hed once been nobody’s for long years on end. And 
Macgregor was a farmer that was a farmer! Also, a tenth of his 
grain and a tenth of his fruit and a tenth of his eggs he gave to 
Mither to spend in the “‘Laird’s work,” so that Mither, who had 
onee given only her poor widow’s mite, felt almost like some Mrs. 
Vanderbilt. 

Well, in the course of time Mither came to be seventy-five 
years old. Yes, that she did! And it is a great many years to 
hae lived. So the entire town gave her a surprise party. There 
were men and women there whose floors she had scrubbed with 
her own hands before ever they moved to town, and they felt 
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quite rightly that nothing but a kiss on Mither’s withered cheek 
could thank her half enough; and one pretty high school girl 
cried softly: “Oh, I’d rather be ‘just mither’ than the most beau- 
tiful woman in the world!” 

“Well,” said Andy in his mellow pleasant voice, “‘what’s to 
hinder ye from being Mither, my lass? Just begin. Just be 
Mither! All ye’ve got to do is to care for some one else as much 
as ever ye care for your own self in homely every-day bits of 
work and love. Sharing—that’s Mither: whether it’s cookies or 
sunsets or scrubbings or sorrows—sharing!”’ 

* * * 
JUDGE SEWARD BAKER 
W. G. Price 


On Wednesday morning, April 20, Judge Seward Baker was 
found dead in bed by friends who went to his home to find out 
why he had not appeared at his court chambers as usual. In- 
dependent, unwilling to be a burden to any one, he had died 
—bothering nobody. 

Seward Baker was born in Monroe County, Mich., Oct. 11, 
1858. His father, Harrison Baker, was born in New York state 
and was one of the pioneers in Ash Township. His mother, 
Minerva Donaldson Baker, was born in Swanton, Vt. Judge 
Baker was the eldest of ten children, of whom two brothers and 
four sisters remain. j 

He remained on the farm with his parents until twenty-one 
years of age, attending school during the winter months. He 
entered Indiana Normal School and graduated in the teachers’ 
department in 1882, and the same winter taught select school in 
Canandaigua. 

He was elected in 1885-86 and 1887-88 to the Michigan State 
Legislature on the Democratic ticket, in the latter campaign 
being the only one of his party to succeed in his district. 

He entered the Law Department of the University of 
Michigan in October, 1885, and was admitted to the bar in June, 
1886, and was subsequently elected prosecuting attorney of 
Monroe County, Mich. 

After his father was accidentally killed on his farm in 1888 
he became interested in the ministry as a profession, and entered 
V eadville Theological School, where he graduated. He was or- 
dained to the Universalist ministry at Sheffield, Ill., and held 
pastorates at Wausau, Wis., Rock Falls, Ill., and Woodstock, 
O., from which place he removed to Hutchinson, Kan., to accept 
the pastorate there. 

It was during his work in Ohio where, under the direction 
of O. G. Colegrove, then State Superintendent, he did missionary 
work among thescattered churches of that state, that he lost both 
feet while attempting to alight from a train. 

His work at Hutchinson was his most successful pastorate. 
The church was greatly strengthened during the seven years he 
served there, the old church building was sold and the fine new 
structure built which the congregation now occupies. 

He resigned there in 1921, after election as Probate Judge of 
Reno County. He had continued to be re-elected since that 
time, sometimes without opposition, always with substantial 
majorities. He was planning to stand for re-election again next 
fall. 

During his entire political career he was never defeated at 
the polls. Hecame through hisstrenuous political experience un- 
scathed by scandal, and demonstrated that it was possible for 
a man to be a successful politician without the breath of sus- 
picion touching his record or character. 

At the time of his death he was chairman of the Fellowship 
Committee of the Kansas Convention, which position he had 
held for some time. He also held fellowship with the Unitarian 
Church. He was an honored member of the Elks, Odd Fellows, 
Rebekahs, Red Men and Rotary Club. 

He had been failing for some time, but his death came 
suddenly. A large number of his friends gathered at the Uni- 
versalist church, Saturday, April 16, to do him honor. The 
services were in charge of his pastor, the Rev. W. G. Price, as- 
sisted, by his particular request, by the Rey. Dr. Ross of Chicago, 


pastor of the Congregational church in Hutchinson while Judge 
Baker was in charge of the Universalist church. His body was 
taken to Carleton, Mich., for interment beside his wife. The 
Odd Fellows had charge of the service there. 

Of greater significance and power than any sermon he ever 
preached was the life of probity, brotherly charity and Christian 
piety which he lived among his fellow men. He was peculiarly 
fitted for the position he held. He was as free with his purse 
among the unfortunate who came before him as with his ser- 
vice. His memory will long be cherished by hundreds with 
whom he came in contact. 

* * * 


A PLEA FOR DENOMINATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS 
George H. Lewis 


It is an indisputable fact that to-day the Universalist 
Church is not as strong as it has been in the past. We have lost 
many churches and others are tottering. Our ministers are 
fewer than formerly and many, still in fellowship, are without 
churches, working in other denominations or in other fields. 
There is a decided contrast to the growth of earlier days and a 
sad lack of enthusiasm and loyalty on the part of laymen and 
ministers. There are some glowing exceptions, but in both pul- 
pit and pew there is manifest uneasiness and a desire to find the 
way out. Meanwhile local mergers, federations, and what not 
further diminish our power. 

At Providence, under the urgence of certain leaders, with 
the cordial invitation of a representative of the Congregational- 
ists and the reluctant auf wiedersehen of a prominent Unitarian, 
the project that was generally understood to be the first step 
toward organic union with the Congregationalists was declared 
adopted, with but one dissenting vote from a veteran whose voice 
is now silenced—though there were others who voted ‘‘No”’ and 
more who remained silent. 

At Buffalo the process was repeated, only then this union 
was to be with the Unitarians and the opposition was more 
outspoken. 

At North Adams Dr. Leining depicted the situation with an 
inimitable and vivid portrayal of the willing but doubtful old 
maid violently courted by both suitors. It was a masterful and 
laughable presentation of a pitiful situation, brought about by an 
increasing loss of denominational consciousness, a feeling of 
failure, and a dizzy bewilderment of always going somewhere 
but starting for somewhere else before we were even well on the 
road. 

Never yet have we as a denomination carried to a suecessful 
conclusion any plan. Sickening illustrations are the ‘“Twentieth 
Century Fund,” the ‘‘Five Year Plan,” “Cent a Day,’ full time 
president, ministerial pensions, ete. The Washington Memorial 
Church might be cited as an exception, but the end of that is 
not yet. 

The present suggestion is that he who would save his life 
must lose it, but the quotation is, ‘Whosoever will lose his life 
for my sake.’ This calls for sacrifice for a principle—not for 
lack of one. If it has any application to the Universalist de- 
nomination it indicates giving up all we have and are to that for 
which the Universalist Church stands—not giving up the Uni- 
versalist Church. 

To inveigle us into union we are told that “‘a little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump,’ but we must remember that that 
lump must be of the right material. The leaven would have 
slight effect on cement, even though it be in flux. Paradoxical 
as it may seem, Universalism and Universalists have had the 
greatest leavening effect when they have remained outside as 
entities. That work is by no means done. 

To continue that work effectively we must continue as a 
separate and distinct denomination. To continue as such we 
must have a strong denominational consciousness, a devoted. 
loyalty, and a plan to conserve our resources and to utilize them 
to the best advantage. 

In no way does this preclude our working with any other 
denomination in so far as it will work with ours. This has often 
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been done, but in each case the co-operation and the results were 
greater when we came together as distinct and separate de- 
nominations uniting for a common purpose. 

On the other hand, a corporate union with any—even if the 
means could be found to hand over our properties and even if 
all churches accepted the situation—would result in a consid- 
erable portion of our people slipping away into other communions 
or out of all church affiliation. 

We have had all too much of federation. Like degenerate 
and prodigal sons we have given away with lavish hands the hard 
won heritage of our fathers. 

To conserve what is left we must give up all idea of giving 
up. We must utilize all that we have. We must take care of 
our own ministers. Their training, experience and loyalty 
are valuable assets—assets that any worth while business or- 
ganization would seek to retain. Weshould not shut out worthy 
men who would come to us, but they should be tried out care- 
fully. We have had all too many skyrockets and tramps, think- 
ing only of themselves and abusing our hospitality, to the det- 
riment of our church and to the disadvantage of our own men. 

To utilize what we have we must have a real denomina- 
tional policy under stronger and more capable superintendency, 
with greater co-operation on the part of both ministers and 
churches. Men with special ability for certain work should be 
placed where they are most needed and can work best, and moved 
on as they are needed. Every man should be kept at work. 
We need less politics and more efficiency; wiser supervision and 
real co-operation on the part of supervisors. In so far as we 
have lacked these things our church has suffered. Illustrations 
are omitted for want of space, not for lack of material. 

If we feel that for us one church is as good as another, we 
are not much good to the Universalist Church and it is not much 
good to us. We need a denominational loyalty that will lead 
our people who move from one town to another to seek out the 
Universalist Church and to organize one if there is none there. 
It may be said that the time for this has passed, but that is how 
one of the fastest growing churches grows. 

We need to assert our Universalism. In many of our 
churches Congregational, Unitarian, Pentecostal Mission and 
other hymn and service books are used. In fact, anything but a 
Catholic missal or ““The Key to Heaven’? may be found. The 
same conditions exist in our Sunday schools. 

Of course, we all know the answer. Apart from the unre- 
pressed idiosyncrasies of some of our ministers and the expensive 
parsimony of purchasing the supplies that cost least, we have 
little to offer. The services and responses in even our latest 
hymnal—to say nothing of many of the hymns—were antiquated 
before the book was published and often voice absolute denial 
of our faith. The answer to this is to get out and to get in to all 
of our churches and Sunday schools proper and adequate books. 

In our theological schools more or less is taught about every 
church except our own, and many children pass through our 
Sunday schools and even into church membership with no more 
knowledge of the distinctive place and purpose of the Universal- 
ist Church than they would have had if they had gone to a Sun- 
day school of some other denomination. And the number of 
such seems to be increasing. What wonder that as a denomina- 
tion we are slipping! 

It may be that if these conditions continue we can not keep 
on, but is not the obvious answer to change conditions rather than 
to give up? If we can have the plan, the wiser supervision, the 
denominational consciousness and loyalty, there will be no ques- 
tion of conservation and growth. If all our ministers will stop 
casting longing eyes on the apparently more flourishing gardens 
of their neighbors and cultivate their own fields the results 
will be both surprising and gratifying. 

In these days of a weakened and apologetic Orthodoxy, of 
an easy going and purposeless Liberalism; when men know not 
where they are going, nor why, and do not care; with panaceas 
that cure nothing and answers that do not satisfy; when the 
mysticism of the East and the frenzy of the more fanatical sects 


.I said, ‘‘All three or nothing.” 


fatten on the credulity of the ignorant—there is needed more 
than ever before the clear, illuminating, distinctive message of 
the Universalist Church. 


* * * 


AN EVENT IN THE LIFE OF DR. BETTS 
Arthur E. Fitch 


The death of Dr. Betts recalls to mind an interesting event 
which occurred during the latter part of his pastorate in Palmer. 
My mind goes back to the fall of 1888, when I first arrived in 
Palmer. Coming from Iowa where I had been practising law 
for five years—a young man with a family—I soon made myself 
known. As my grandfather and my father were both hard-shell 
Baptists, rounding out together one hundred and thirty-five 
years in the ministry, it was only natural that I should affiliate 
myself with the same denomination. While in Iowa, my wife 
(a Monson, Mass., girl), and I were among the leaders of the 
local Baptist church, I being the Sunday school superintend- 
ent. 

I remember the first Sunday I spent in Palmer. Determined 
to know all about the various churches in my new home, I wended 
my way to the Universalist church that first Sunday morning. 
I ascended the front steps of the granite church by the Boston 
Road, and a smiling brother greeted me, taking me to the usher, 
who showed me to a seat near the front. Soon the minister 
entered, a kindly man of near my age. I thought him interest- 
ing, instructive, a good preacher, the sermon I enjoyed immensely. 
Service over, I was welcomed by Mr. Betts, who expressed pleasure 
in meeting me and hoped I would come again. I promised to do 
so, never dreaming that later I should stand upon the same plat- 
form as he did that morning to greet him as he gave his farewell 
talk to a crowded audience assembled for a union temperance 
concert; nor did I dream that thirty years later I should stand 
upon that same platform as superintendent of the Sunday school 
of that church. 

The next Sunday I visited the Congregational church. The 
ushers eyed me suspiciously but never condescended a welcome, 
so finally I seated myself in a back pew. All seemed cold and 
uninviting. The service ended I made my way down stairs, 
paused on the threshold of the outer door, then wended my way 
homeward without a greeting from any one! 

The next Sunday I visited the Baptist church. There was 
warmth with welcome. I was seated in a front pew which later 
was called mine because my name was pasted thereon, which I 
occupied until the church was destroyed by fire some years 
afterward. 

Having cast my lot there I attended that church for many 
years, nearly five years its Sunday school superintendent, until a 
“rift’’? came into my religious life and I set out for pastures new. 
At Christmas time came the election of officers in the Sunday 
school. Its superintendent declining re-election, to my surprise 
I was unanimously chosen for that position. Finally accepting 
the situation I entered upon my duties. I soon arranged for a 
children’s concert, an innovation, to be given on a Sunday evening. 
It was a big success, the church being crowded to the doors, and 
the lawyer superintendent became the talk of the town. 

Later the ladies of the W. C. T. U. wanted me to sponsor 
and conduct a union temperance concert for them. ‘‘Surely,’’ I 
said, ‘‘a fine idea; we can have one in the Universalist church, 
one in the Congregational church and a third in the Baptist 
church, a superintendent for each night to preside.” “Oh, no,” 
was the answer, ‘“‘we do not acknowledge the Universalist society, 
we are orthodox, they are not; we do not know them.”’ ‘‘What,”’ 
I replied, ‘‘are not the Universalist boys worthy of being saved 
from rum?” ‘Perhaps so, but we do not acknowledge their 
existence.” I tried to arguewith them, but to no avail. Finally 
They pleaded for a week to 
consider and we adjourned to a later date. 

Now a peculiar situation existed in Palmer—Judge George 
Rob‘nson of the local District Court was superintendent of the 
Universalist Sunday school, Special Justice Shaw of that court 
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was superintendent of the Congregational school and I, a young 
lawyer (afterward and for thirty-six years clerk of this court), 
was superintendent of the Baptist school. Evidently the schools 
had the law and the gospel behind them. I talked the matter 
over with Judge Robinson and he was delighted with the idea, 
Superintendent Shaw was pleased to co-operate and a week later 
I again met the ladies. They were adamant at first. ‘No use,” 
was my answer. I said I had talked the matter over with the 
Judges and if they did not want to co-operate we would proceed 
to put a couple of concerts on, and J invited them to join us. 
Finally my proposition was accepted, but reluctantly, and I 
agreed to put on, with the aid of the others, three concerts, one 
in each church. I called a meeting of the two superintendents in 
the court room and, having prepared a program of eighteen num- 
bers—six for each school—it was accepted and I was selected to 
preside at the first concert, to be held in the Universalist church. 

The night came. The sidewalks of Palmer were lined with 
people at an early hour all wending their way to the Universalist 
church. It was packed to the doors. The other churches were 
dark. Mind you, I had not been in that church since my first 
Sunday in Palmer. I was shown to the pulpit platform by Judge 

» Robinson, who introduced me as the presiding officer. As I 
looked upon the sea of uplifted faces I recognized towards the 
front the eager face of my own pastor, and finally I spied in the 
long distance the smiling countenance of Pastor Betts, who that 
morning had preached his farewell sermon, as the next Sunday he 
was to take up his workin Syracuse. On learning this I changed 
the program somewhat and called upon my own pastor for the 
invocation prayer, then the concert began. 

At the close I said: ‘Since coming here this evening I have 
learned that Pastor Betts preached his farewell sermon this 
morning and is nowto leavefor another field. The first sermon I 
heard in Palmer was preached by him. Some of you have never 
heard him, others only afew times. I am sure each of you would 
like to hear a few parting words from the retiring pastor of this 
church.” Mr. Betts came to the platform and said, ‘“‘My friends, 
I have been with you five years, for five years I have prayed for 
unity in the churches, and I go away happy in the thought that 
my prayers have been answered.” Then followed a few pleas- 
ing remarks anent his work, expressing the hope that it would 
continue. After the singing of Coronation, I asked him to pro- 
nounce the benediction. 

I met Mr. Betts some years after. I reminded him that I 
was then living in the parsonage he occupied when here—my 
present home—then asked him if he remembered his last night in 
Palmer. ‘Yes, I do,’’ was his answer, ‘‘and I believe that God 
brought you to Palmer as Q guiding hand for ae in the churches, 
in answer to my prayers.” 

* * * 


OUR PROTESTANT CHURCHES HAVE VIRTUES, TOO 
’ William A. Wood 


Mr. Tigner launches into a wholesale indictment of our 
Protestant Churches. He is evidently. not a good sociologist, 
else he would trace their beginnings from a point of necessity in 
the formation and growth of their early careers up to and includ- 
ing that part of our general religious occupation of our country 
by these varying but still powerful factors in the shaping of our 
present religious civilization. This is a law of progress skillfully 
handled by our leading scientific thinker, Lester Frank Ward. 
To him all human institutions were alike. ‘‘Social structures,” 
he called them. Means to an end they were, when organized, 
means to an end they remain to-day. And in any estimate of 
their presence and function in our normal civil life, account must 
be taken of the motives and purposes which animated their pro- 
ponents and supporters. The problem of all these institutions is 
not what men think, but what men do. 

Reform is the desirable modification of existing social in- 
stitutions, but in the examination of their purposes and the ends 
which they secure, the juridical verdict must take into account 
the hopes and fears which animated their founders and supporters. 


To look back upon their zig-zag course as they struggled toward 
a common goal, one must remember that they were entirely 
made up of genuine men and women. They neither conceived of 
nor did they ever cherish any hope save the creation and erection 
of a more or less perfect system of beliefs and actions. They 
wrought with imperfect tools and left behind them a genuinely 
imperfect and incomplete record. But, just the same, in the 
period in which they lived and brought forth their best fruits, 
they were always working with the best tools they had. 

The defects of the past do not interest me. If Lincoln could 
not find a church which satisfied him, so much the worse for 
Lincoln, and if we can so much the better for the rest of us. I 
am not interested in what Lincoln thought or did; I am partic- 
ularly interested in the Baptist church and the Baptist university 
in which I had all of my early and academic training. The con- 
secration of the supporters of that church in my boyhood in 
Newark, plus the fine consecration of the Baptist deacon and his 
wife in Central New York who gave a hundred and twenty-five 
acres of woodland to found one of the finest human institutions 
in this whole world—that interests me. I have three immediate 
college mates who have been in foreign fields ever since we parted 
on the college campus, and just what Stanton and Stelle and 
Goddard did is more of an inspiration for me than all the Chris- 
tian unity that might be created, if, in the creation of this newly 
desired goal, we should lose our faith in the consecration of these 
men. Grace Church in Framingham will always cherish the 
sacred memory of its own spiritual son who came home from the 
war on a furlough and then deliberately went back into the fever- 
stricken zone and died of typhoid fever. 

I know vw hat sort of gospel was preached in Newark in my 
boyhood days, when the Methodist church began its first attack 
on the power and domination of the liquor traffic. I listened asa 
young man to powerful sermons in the Presbyterian and Dutch ° 
Reformed churches then; and I shared in the splendid consecra- 
tion of the Method'st and Baptist churches, which drew thou- 
sands of young people into their folds. And kept us there. I 
was an associate with Charles H. Yatman, who founded the 
Newark Y. M.C. A. With another young convert of his I went 
to Paterson and aided in establishing its first Y. M.C.A. Within 
the past year or so they dedicated a $300,000 building. 

Who cares about the defects in these movements? Not I. 
Wholesome diversity is worth more to the world than a barnful 
of passive unity. The governing and saving law of biology is 
that of differentiation. Diversity, not unity, is the law of 
progress both in nature and in man. I do not hold aloof from 
any worthy cause. My first Presidential vote was cast for the 
Prohibition ticket. I am willing to-day to throw all of my in- 
fluence in with any worthy movement. I am not interested in 
the defects of our Protestant churches. I am interested in my 
devotion to the Unitarian church and to the college that trained 
me and sent me out into the world as a preacher of the Gospel. 
I never take stock in adverse criticism of our churches. When I 
hear them my instant challenge is, Show us something better. 
The Baptist church that ordained me into the ministry had a 
deacon who was just a common ordinary farmer, with no educa- 
tion, no social standing, but his helpfulness in his community 
was an outstanding influence that would challenge the world for 
a single adverse criticism. He believed something; he taught it; 
he paid for it out of his small earnings; and the refreshing memory 
of his consecrated life abides with me still. What do I care 
what he taught? He did the best he could with what little he 
had, and his influence was a benediction in that part of New 
York State. That same Baptist church gave New York State 
one of the best state engineers it ever had. And his father 
washed sand to earn money to send his boy to college. And that 
father was another one of the good deacons in that church. 

The role of the Protestant Church is not all one of error. 
God works with what He can get, and when He pick d Moody, 
He took His chances with him. And the untutored youth was 
not found wanting. Calvin might be a stumbling block to Mr. 
Tigner, but not tome. The faults of Descartes interest me less 
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than his noble attempt to work with what he had. I am not 


‘obliged to search the early records of the English Episcopal 


Church; its present record of deeds of kindness and mercy grip 
me more than any weakness in its theology. I never heard 
Phillips Brooks, but when I heard George A. Gordon, his message 
was an inspiration, whether it was logically sound or up-to-date 
in its unity. 

What counts in this h man world of ours is the spirit and 
consecration of her common people. They may not all be 
logical and generous and balanced in all that they do, but the 
ordinary gifts and the ordinary consecrations of our people in 


_ their devotions mean more to me than the flowing sentences of 


Santayana. I read him for inspiration and guidance, without 
ever for an instant thinking about any of the defects that might 
be hidden beneath his sentences. So, through a Salvation Army 
youth or the Morgan Memorial the world may get its highest 
spiritual uplift; and it matters not to me whose may be the voice 
or who the medium by which the Divine Spirit hovers around 
all of us. 

I would like to see this problem debated some time in your 


headquarters, and would be glad to make a slight contribution 


to such a cause. 
* * * 


UNOFFICIAL BALLOT ON CHURCH UNION 


To the Reader: There is widespread uncertainty as to what is 
actually being thought about church unity by the rank and file 
of ministers and church members and by others seriously con- 
cerned about modern religion. Does the relatively small num- 
ber of professional leaders who are discussing this subject accu- 
rately represent their constituencies, or not? Do laymen agree 
with ministers? Do young people agree with older people? 
Do the main differences of opinion follow denominational lines 
or do they cut through denominations, dividing them into more 
conservative or less conservative wings? Because nobody in 
America really knows the answers to such questions, the Institute 
of Social and Religious Research of New York is asking the con- 


_ stituencies of the religious press of all denominations to give in- 


dividual replies to four crucial questions, and agrees to give an 

unbiased statement of results to the public at the end of the 

study. 

Directions: Read carefully the questions to be voted on and 
check your answers in the brackets provided. 

Questions: If you had to decide now what the religious people of 
the United States should do about church union— 

(1) Would you 
(a) Adopt some form of permanent and binding federal 
union of denominations, after the analogy of the states and 


federal government in the United States?.............. (ey 
(b) Continue essentially the present system of separate 
MenOMEN tlONS MEE Ie ey oe naka Sie SS Cas) 


(c) Unite the various church bodies into one church?. .( ) 
(Check which.) 

(If you have checked (c), cross out any of the following 

which you do not mean to include: 1. Christian Scientists. 

5. Pentecos- 


2. Jews. 3. Mormons. 4. Negro churches. 5; 
tal sects. 6. Roman Catholics. 7. Spiritualists. 8. Uni- 
tarians. ) 


Without reference to the question whether or not there 
should be general union, 

(2) Would you 
Get churches belonging to the same denominational families 
to unite? Yes( ) No( ) (Check which.) 


Name: ey =. 
If you prefer to remain anonymous, leave this space blank; 


but in order that answers from persons of different age, sex, de- 

nomination, etc., may be properly compared, please, without fail, 

fill in answers to each of the following questions: 

Age (check which): ( ) under 20; (_ ) 20 to 30; ( 
( ) over 60. 

Sex: ( ) male; ( 

Denomination: 


) 80 to 60; 


) female. 
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Resident of what type of community (check which): ( 
( ) town; (  ) country. 

Status in church (check which): ( ) minister or theological stu- 
dent; (_ ) lay church officer; ( ) lay member not holding 
office; ( ) not a church member. 

Cut out and mail promptly to the Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. 

Opportunity for Comments or Explanations. Letters will be wel- 
comed making any comment or explanation of your ballot 
which you think. necessary. 

Circulated by courtesy of Christian Leader. 
* * * 


WHAT IS ““ANONYMOUS?”’ 


Objection is made to the work of a recent contributor to the 
Northwestern because it was published under a pen name. 
This is said to be against a rule of good journalism, which would 
bar the publication of “anonymous’”’ communications. 

The objection is not well taken. All tradition and practise 
are against it. 

What is “anonymous?” Anonymous letters reach every 
editor s desk, with no clue to the identity of their authors. Of 
course no decent editor prints them. They are the work of 
cowards, or worse. 

But every paper prints material from writers whose names, 
for various reasons, are not used. If the editor knows the 
sources of these articles, approves the use of the pen name, or no 
name at all, and accepts responsibility for their contents, he can 
not be charged with using anonymous material. 

The greatest of all the newspaper book sections, the London 
Times’ literary supplement, never prints the names of its con- 
tributors. But they are anything but ‘‘anonymous,” being the 
most competent critics that can be found in Britain or America. 

Zion’s Herald is a frequent sinner, if to use pen names ig 
wrong. How many keen reports of the bishops’ meetings would 
have been lost to the world had ‘‘Episcopos”’ been banned! 

A generation ago a well-known phrase was in use by many 
periodicals. “Every communication must be signed by its 
author, not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good 
faith.” 

Time would fail us to tell of the “anonymous” writers of 
other days: Sir Walter Scott, Charlotte Bronte, Samuel M. 
Clemens, John Hay, James Russell Lowell, Miss Murfree, 
Charles Dodgson, Marian Evans, Lewes Cross, and hundreds 
more. 

In simple fact, the use of pseudonyms is one of the most 
ancient and honorable devices of the literary world. To class it 
with the exploiting of pusillanimous nobodies is to err about one 
of the commonplaces of literature. 

Even in classical times the assumed name was often used. 
Scholars are said to have now determined that the author of the 
Iliad was not Homer, but another man of the same name!— 
Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

* * * 
SIDNEY SMITH AND HIS RULE OF LIFE 


In our reading we came across a paragraph which Sidney 
Smith found in a newspaper. He was so impressed with the 
paragraph that he cut it out and pasted it where it would con- 
stantly come under his eye. He tried to make it the rule of his 
life from that time on. The paragraph is as follows: 

. When you rise in the morning, say that you will make the 
day blessed to a fellow creature. It is easily done. A left-off 
garment to the man who needs it, a kind word to the sorrowful, 
an encouraging expression to the dejected—trifles in themselves 
as light as air—will do it at least for the twenty-four hours. 
And if you are young, depend on it, it will tell you when you are 
old. . . . By the most simple arithmetical sum, look at the re- 
sult. If you send one person away happy through the day, 
that is 3865 in the course of a year. And suppose you live forty 
years only after you begin that course of medicine, you have 
made 14,600 persons happy—at all events for a time.—The 
Watchman Examiner. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


MASSACHUSETTS ANSWERS CALIFORNIA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your Los Angeles correspondent whose letter in the Leader 
of April 9 asks ‘‘Why should criminals be the only portion of our 
population who are guaranteed the necessities of life?”” is mis- 
leading, probably without intending to be so. The laws of 
Massachusetts require every city and town to supply these 
necessities to any one within their bounds who needs such assist- 
ance. I do not know about any other state, but think that if 
each one would undertake to do the same there would be little 
opposition to the Federal Government helping out any which 
were unable to carry out the pledge. 

Mark A. Adams. 

Lowell, Mass. 


* * 


HELP FOR CHURCHES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Our denomination, in company with others, is passing 
through a period of financial stress. Budgetary adjustments 
are being forced upon all of our essential organizations. New 
estimates of income for the current year are being drafted. In 
some cases there is recognition of the fact that the first thing to 
be done, in order to conserve the momentum of the basic services 
of the church locally and nationally, involves a survey of plans 
and methods by which income can not only be maintained at its 
present level, but, where possible, increased to meet the greater 
opportunity for service with which the church is now confronted. 
Ministers, boards of trustees and finance committees have a real 
responsibility in this connection, during these trying times, and 
will wish to be as well informed as possible concerning plans and 
methods that have proved effective in the raising of funds to 
meet budget requirements. 

With a view to helping our local church fficials meet their 
responsibility in this important phase of church life and service, 
I would call their attention to a 1932 publication, ‘‘The Every 
Member Canvass,” by the Rev. H. C. Weber, D. D., director 
Every Member Canvass Department, General Council Presby- 
terian Chur.h, U.S. A., which, in my opinion, should be studied 
by the ministers and officers of our churches, from the largest 
to the smallest church. The plans and methods compiled in this 
excellent volume, which can be secured through the Universalist 
Publishing House, at $1.50 per copy, have been tested in ser- 
vice, and point the way to financial stability and church prog- 
ress. Budgets should not be reduced and important services 
curtailed by reduced appropriations until after careful study of 
this book (or some similar volume), an effective Every Member 
Canvass has been organized and carried through by the local 
church. 

C. H. Emmons, 


Fiscal Representative. 
* * 


WHAT NAME FOR THIS DELICATE SITUATION? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I doubt if any man living understands fully the social mean- 
ing of the fact of modern capitalism. Certainly the majority of 
us understand nothing of it. 

A year or so ago when Mr. Gerard named the fifty-seven 
(later revised to sixty some-odd) men who rule our democracy, 
the reaction of the majority of our eligible voters was, “Oh 
yeah?” “Sez you!” and “The Devil!” But an event which 
occurred on Saturday, March 12, in the year of our Lord 1982, 
in a Paris hotel, and the reverberations which followed this 
event, make us sit up. One Ivar Kreuger committed suicide. 
I don’t know whether he was any relation to the doughty old 
Paul down in South Africa or not; but there was certainly some- 
thing unusual about the fellow. For the newspapers of the fol- 
lowing Monday report such strange things as: 

“Premier Tardieu of France conferred with the Swedish 


Ambassador yesterday regarding possible serious consequences 
in the Bourse because of the financier’s sudden death.” ‘‘The 
Stockholm Stock Exchange was ordered closed indefinitely.” 
“The Swedish Riksdag passed emergency financial measures 
early yesterday because of the vast interests of Kreuger.”’ 
“The Crown Prince Gustay Adolf, who is regent while the King 


is absent on the Riviera, hurriedly left a Masonic ceremony and || ft 
in a few minutes was presiding at a hastily summoned Cabinet ||| 


meeting in the royal palace.’”’ “Leaders of Swedish finance and il 
industry braced themselves to face any developments that may ||} 
arise.” ‘‘The governors of the Central European banks met 
yesterday at Basle to discuss possible financial dangers because 
of the death of Mr. Kreuger.”’ 

What name, Mr. Editor, would you give to this society in 
which we live, besides calling it a very “delicate situation?” 

Yours for more enlightenment, 

Marcus B. Loney. 


* * 


SACRIFICES TO STAY WITH US 
To the Editor of the Leader: i] 

Please find enclosed check for $5.00 for my Leader sub- 
scription, which is much overdue. 

I have been trying for a year to get up courage to tell you 
to discontinue sending it, because of my financial condition, but | 
it is so much one of the family and improves so much each year 
that I have hesitated to do so. 

18 JB; 
* * 
STOP WORK IN JAPAN? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
Here is an open letter to H. J. B. 
Dear H. J.B.: 

I note your suggestion that we stop work in Japan, and 
your implication that, had we not spent $17,000 there last year, 
home missions might have prospered. Evidently you are as- 
suming that in some way, which you have not outlined, this 
entire and identical sum would have been in the hands of de- 
nominational officials for home missions’ use. This is certainly 
contrary to fact. As I “know people” after twenty-five years in 
several pastorates, the only ones I could depend upon (with one | 
notable exception) for the support of home missions were the 
very ones who subscribed to Japan. In no single instance had I 
the slightest reason to believe that they gave ‘“‘that much less” 
to the local church or home missions. I am informed that this 
is universally true, in all denominations. 

I note also your opinion that a foreign mission is all very 
well for a rich church, which we are not. Can you explain why, 
when a Universalist church and, say, a Methodist church of 
equal ‘“‘wealth’’ exist in the same town, the Methodist church 
pays exactly as-much into its foreign missionary offering as it ||} 
pays its local minister, whereas the Universalist church, paying 
its minister $200 a year less, thinks it has done remarkably well i} 
if it gives Japan $25 (from about ten persons)? This was an 
actual case under my observation. I am “ashamed” as I read 
annual local reports of other denominations to find that we give 
a mere fraction as much per capita to foreign missions ‘‘and 
home missions.” 
per capita or denominational. 

Now I have a practical suggestion for you and those like you 
who still continue to oppose the settled (these many years) 
policy of the denomination. First, by all means attend the 
General Convention and either persuade the committee on rec- 
ommendations to recommend the discontinuance of our Japan 
Mission (allowing a decent period for dissolution, so that per- 
sonal and property values may not be scrapped), or, failing to 
move the committee, present the recommendation from the floor. 
It will then be fully discussed and either accepted or rejected. 
In either case the ‘denominational policy” will have been de- 


It is a matter of missionary spirit, not wealth, ||| 
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termined, and it will be then the moral obligation of every one 
of us to support it; at least without open opposition, until the 
next session of the Convention. 

Secondly, since you are, of course, a generous supporter of 
home missions, why not organize all those who agree with you 
and put it up to them to give to home missions yearly at least 
as much as we who support Japan give to foreign missions? 
Since there are vastly more of your type, this would be a very 
simple matter, and you should easily subscribe the entire budget 
“without feeling it.” In this way our work would prosper at 
home and abroad, and we should find why it is true, in the 
opinion of the experts, that “every dollar raised for work abroad 
is worth double its value in the reflex action upon the home 
work.”’ E 

I said above, “‘with a single exception.”’ Just once have I 
found a really consistent objector to the Japan work among 
all the Universalists to whom I have ministered. In my plea 
for the Japan offering I evidently made that man want to ‘‘do 
something.’’ So he said: ‘I don’t believe in that foreign work at 
all, and I will not give a cent to it. Instead I will give a new 
furnace to the little mission church where you preach every 
month.” So, in that case I secured about $100 for Japan, and at 
least $200 for home work by generating the missionary spirit. 
How many “furnaces” will you and your type give the General 
Convention for home missions when the “‘rest of us’’ give $17,000 
to Japan? 

Harry Adams Hersey. 


Danbury, Conn. 
* * 


THE LIBERAL VERSUS THE RIP-ROARER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A local Congregational minister, with unadulterated fun- 
damentalist loyalties, has withdrawn from the larger fellowship 
of differing opinions because he is afraid of modernist contamina- 
tion. There is a concerted movement in this part of the country 
by row-de-dow evangelists to brand all liberals as nothing less 
than fiends of hell. Of course, these attacks do not alter the 
convictions of Portland’s thinking ministry, but they tend to 
stir up needless misunderstandings between folk of various re- 
ligious temperaments. Many of these crusaders take a great 
delight in shouting in one’s face, ‘‘Hallelujah! I know I’m saved!” 
and “I know that you have never experienced conversion!” 
Brass bands, hot dog religious tunes, and cowboy evangelists 
constitute the tremendous appeal that these go-getters have. 
Furthermore, in their opinion, any one who disagrees with them 
is necessarily wrong, is surely going to hell, and therefore must be 
hated with a good old Gospel hate. The one significant fact, 
however, is that they do appreciate contributions of time and 
money, mostly money. 

Liberalism has more to accomplish than the building of 
2 x A tabernacles for the proclamation of a gospel of hate. The 
appeal to the heart brings emotion, while the appeal to the head 
brings forth intelligence. While, in liberal pathways, there is 
nothing sensational or external in character to arouse the curious, 
there is the satisfaction of knowing that the building of the spirit- 
ual structure takes time, interest and intelligence. Hence when 
people are stimulated spiritually and mentally, liberalism is at 
work. I was talking yesterday with the pastor of the neighboring 
Congregational church, and in his Sunday school there is a group 
of children from the Boys and Girls Aid Society, an institution 
for children coming from broken homes. These children need 
some one to take an interest in them, some one to believe in their 
possibilities, some one who is spiritually and mentally alert. 
Which is the truly religious work, that which condemns and 
prophesies fearfully, or that which points out the joyful things 
in life as being satisfying and religious in nature? 

The true liberal works quietly and positively, does not con- 
demn or condone. With no external attractions, save that of 
radiant personality grounded upon spiritual depth, liberals and 
liberalism will eventually accomplish more than their rip-roaring 
brethren. There is a joy, an everlasting joy, in adventuring 


beyond the confines of sectarianism, and finding that the true 
evangelism is the building of the temple “not made with hands 
eternal in the heavens.’ This may take more than a week, a 
month, a year, or even years, it may take centuries, but the 
illuminating fact is that it is a spiritual adventure. The way of 
the liberal is the way of faith, love and intelligence, with Love 
having predominance over all. 
Robert C. Harder. 
Portland, Oregon. 


* * 


PERDELWITZ HITS NAIL ON HEAD 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Brother Hugo Perdelwitz has hit the nail on the head and 
driven it home, in his excellent statement of the “Ethics of De- 
nuncistion” ntheLeader. Isay Amen! toit. But I wish toadd 
the fact that the ethics of denunciation are often scrupulously ob- 
served by the minister but utterly shattered by the editors who 
publish sermons or parts thereof (particularly the ‘‘parts’’). 
I speak with no personal grievance. In one city my sermons 
were published weekly for four years in a morning paper, and 
in my present location the sermons are published every week in 
two evening papers, and there has never been a single heading to 
which I could take exception (in the papers, not in the sermons, 
I mean). But, alas! this is unusual. My neighbor, within a 
few miles, would not dare to submit his most conservative and 
careful utterance to any paper in his city. If I lived there I 
would not publish a word, even if the papers were generous with 
space. Why? Because many editors are either hopelessly con- 
vinced that every preacher is a sensationalist, or else, and prob- 
ably, he believes that the public demands sensational headings. 
Therefore he keeps on hand an inexhaustible supply of sensa- 
tional adjectives and verbs. Let the preacher refer incidentally 
and properly to any local condition which is not entirely satis- 
factory, perhaps using a hundred words out of his three thousand 
for this mention, and the editor will tell the world that the Rev. 
A-B-C “hit,” “rapped,” “‘denounced,” “lashed out at” the local 
government. If some minister says, incidentally, “Now we 
must admit that some church members are hypocrites,” the 
editor will say, ““The Rev. A-B-C Says Church Members Are 
Hypocrites.” 

The most flagrant instance I ever knew of this was one of 
which Dr. John Coleman Adams told me. It seems that he 
returned to his former Brooklyn pulpit and either preached upon 
or incidentally mentioned the immigration problem. Incidentally, 
and ironically, he remarked, “‘Now how shall we solve this prob- 
lem? Some say that we might ‘shoot’ the surplus immigrants, 
and get rid of them in that way.” To his horror and indigna- 
tion a New York paper said, ““The Rev. Dr. Adams Says Solve 
Immigration Problem by Shooting the Immigrants.” 

Many a sane and constructive preacher is constantly held up 
before the community (if he is published at all) as a radical sensa- 
tionalist engaged continually in ‘“‘rapping”’ persons or conditions. 

More than once I have urged the brethren to take advantage 
of the generous space town and small city papers are willing to 
give to publishing sermons; but I would add this caution, “Know 
your editor.’”’ For in heading a sermon the wrong kind of éditor 
may most successfully behead it. The plain, white truth does 
not appear when the heading is yellow. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 

Danbury, Conn. 

* * 
WOULD NOT BE WITHOUT IT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I take pleasure in enclosing check for Leader for the year. 
Father and mother have both passed on. Mother kept her sub- 
scription in father’s name and she left in her notes a hope that we 
would continue the subscription. I would not be without the 
Leader. At Christmas time I subscribed for it for my sister who 
is away from home and had said that she would like to have it. 


Susan Ackerman. 
Warwick, N. Y. 
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Gandhi, the Dawn of Indian Freedom. 
By Jack C. Winslow and Verrier Elwin. 
(Revell. $1.50.) 

Mr. Gandhi the Man. By Millie 
Graham Polak. (London: George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd.) 

The Nation’s Voice. A collection of 
Gandhiji’s speeches in England during 
the Round Table Conference, 1931, and 
Sjt. Mahadev Desai’s account of the 
sojourn. (Ahmedabad. Rupees, 2.0.) 


So far in the West we have had to rely 
on quite limited sources of information 
regarding Gandhi. Mr. Andrews has 
given us, in three useful but not well- 
constructed books, a good deal of material 
drawn from the Mahatma’s Autobiography 
and some account also of his own relation- 
ship with Gandhi. Romain Rolland’s 
little book (1924) is now out of date. 
The newspaper accounts bear the marks of 
journalistic emphases which are not al- 
ways fortunate. Kirby Page’s pamphlet, 
“Is Mahatma Gandhi the Greatest Man 
of the Age,’”’ added little but presented the 
story in a welcome clarity of chronological 
development. The books before us are 
very serviceable, and Bishop Fisher, for a 
number of years a sympathetic student of 
Indian affairs while resident in India, has 
a book now in the press. There will soon 
be no excuse for ignorance, and less for 
misrepresentations based on prejudice. 

Messrs. Winslow and Elwin are clergy- 
men belonging to a small group of mis- 
sionaries who are truly devoted to the 
people they serve. Their brotherhood, 
composed of Englishmen and Indians 
living together according to Indian cus- 
toms, aims at complete detachment from 
the purely European elements of modern 
Christianity. Their success in this ad- 
venture of good will justifies the two au- 
thors in their effort to help Europeans and 
others to understand the Indian mind. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury writes a 
foreword to their book, taking care not to 
commit himself to either commendation or 
criticism of its contents, but praising the 
purpose of the Christa Seva Sangha. 

In claiming that they are not only within 
their rights but doing their duty as mis- 
sionaries in writing on a political question, 
the authors say what, apparently, still 
needs to be said before some of our ec- 
clesiastical conventions. ‘The religion 
of the Incarnation is bound to claim the 
whole of human life as its province. That 
Incarnation has consecrated with the 
Divine Presence every aspect and depart- 
ment of our common life.... We can 
not, without being false to our creed, re- 
gard any great human issue as outside the 
sphere of religion.”” They deplore the 
fact that the Christian Church in India 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


has given the impression that it has little 
sympathy with national aspirations, and 
that. missionaries are, if not servants of 
the government, at least unwilling to say 
or do anything the government might 
disapprove. 

The enthusiastic statement and defense 
of the nationalist aims, thus presented 
by two cultivated Englishmen “nurtured 
in the traditions of freedom,” rests on the 
conviction that ‘“‘foreign domination, how- 
ever efficient and beneficent, rankles in the 
hearts of all patriotic citizens;’’ it wounds 
their self-respect, destroys their initiative 
and induces a “slave mentality.’ They 
meet the objection that under Swaraj 
internal chaos would prevail by pointing 
out that “for the most part” the different 
communities live amicably side by side. 
Quarrels there will be, but young India is 
not interested in the old feuds; they will 
disappear. That justice will not be ad- 
ministered implies that a people given 
responsibility can not be expected to 
achieve high standards of public life. In 
other lands, however, the exercise of 
freedom has taught men the sober uses of 
freedom. A dependent nation has no in- 
centive to adopt programs of reform; given 
responsibility we may expect the younger 
leaders, already committed to the aboli- 
tion of social inequalities, to raise the 
standard of life. 

Turning from fears to hopes, Mr. Win- 
slow tells us Indian freedom would, in his 
judgment, mean the devotion of a larger 
part of the revenue to education, the de- 
votion of India to pacific policies in the 
councils of the nations, the assistance of 
India in the struggle to free the spirit of 
man from materialism, from the temper 
of acquisitiveness, and from secularism. 

Mr. Verrier’s two chapters, one on 
“the half-naked fakir’’ (as Winston Chur- 
chill contemptuously called Gandhi, ac- 
cording to the Daily Mail), and one on 
Satyagraha (or the policy of reliance on 
love or soul-force in place of physical and 
violent force), outline clearly the already 
well known views of the Mahatma. Here 
it is possible to find Gandhi’s convictions 
stated in brief form, and we are told of 
incidents in his career which illustrate 
what they mean in practise. In a clos- 
ing chapter Mr. Winslow discusses the 
place of the Christian Church in India, 
Its opportunities, as he sees them, relate 
directly to India’s social problems and the 
public issues. It can inspire men and 
women to high-minded public service, as 
it inspired K. T. Paul. It can be a peace- 
maker amongst conflicting races and 
faiths. But to this end it must first dem- 
onstrate that it is not infected by any sense 
of racial superiority; it must be a real 
brotherhood within itself. (‘‘A mission- 
ary received a joint call from three En- 
glishmen and an Indian, inviting the 


Englishmen into his house while he left ||) 
the Indian outside till the others insisted ||| 
on his being brought in.’’) Patronizing, ||| 
aloofness, and all other expressions of || 
the racial barrier “‘must be boldly over- 
thrown.” 
is quick to detect pious frauds.” Then, ||) 
too, the Indian church should not be under _||| 
the control of an alien ecclesiastical body. 
“Missions”? and “‘missionaries,’’ as such, 
should now come to an end and be merged 
in the Indian Church. (This, of course, 
is a process already seen at work, both in 
India and in Japan and China, in some 
isolated instances.) A third condition of 
effective work is that the church should 
throw itself more fully into the national 
life, meet the social needs, and conserve 
all that is best in the cultural and spiritual 
heritage of the Indian people. 

Will a free India ban missionary work? 
Some Indians will frankly work for such 
a prohibition. Mr. Winslow quotes Gan- 
dhi’s objection to certain types of prose- 
lytizing. “Religion is a deeply personal 
matter....It is given through the 
language of the heart. If a man has a 
living faith in him, it spreads its aroma 
like the rose its scent.”” It is only “‘in- 
sidious ways of undermining another’s 
faith” that Gandhi himself would oppose 
by statute. 

Mrs. Polak and her husband helped 
Gandhi in his ‘‘Passive Resistance’’ cam- 
paign in South Africa. Mr. Polak de- 
voted himself to the interests of the 
Indian population and paid for his sup- 
port of Gandhi by prison terms. Natural- 
ly he and Mrs. Polak knew Gandhi well 
in those important, formative years, whose 
story is too little known. The interest of 
this little book lies in the picture of a 
woman who, herself an idealist, brings 
common sense and a penetrating intelli- 
gence to bear on the theories expounded by 
an uncompromising Tolstoyan. Thestories 
are very illuminating, often extremely 
entertaining, and they raise pointed 
questions regarding some of Gandhi’s 
favorite notions. His naive simplicity 
is revealed, but there is no trace of ridicule. 

What Gandhi and his associates actually 
went through in South Africa is told by 
Mrs. Polak with an intimacy and frank- 
ness nowhere rivaled in Gandhi literature. 

The third book is not easily obtained 
by export from India. It is fascinatingly 
interesting because, during the Round 
Table visit to England, Gandhi was com- 
pelled to face and discuss various aspects. 
of the Indian. problem which, at a safe 
distance from England, might be left 
alone. The speeches he made before the 
Federal Structure. Committee of the. 
Round Table, the narratives by Mahadey 
Desai of incidents in Gandhi’s travels,. 
and the word pictures of people of all 

(Continued on page 572) 


As Dr. Jesudason says, “India ||| 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Aseociation of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


BUILDING FOR PEACE 


Every few days we hear of more and 
more schools which are carrying out some 

form of peace program during the current 
weeks. No two are following the sug- 
gestions alike and that is just as it should 
be. In every church school, although the 
needs and interests may be somewhat 
similar, the opportunities for meeting 
them are varied and accordingly very dif- 
ferent types of programs are being de- 
veloped. 

Frorn a director of religious education in 
one of our schools in Connecticut comes 
word of their Good-Will Day program in 
which many members of the school will 
participate, each department representing 
a different country. A director in one of 
our Pennsylvania schools writes of the 
interest of pastor and church school su- 
perintendent in the plan of building for 
peace. Their program she describes as 
follows: 

“We are planning now to have two 
events apropos of Good-will Day in May— 
one for the young people at which a Spanish 
boy will sing, and a Hungarian girl play 
the piano. We shall try to have one or 
two other nationalities represented. Each 
year we have a party for the children and 
this year we plan to have it an interna- 
tional party, and we are asking the chil- 
dren to come dressed in costumes of the 
various countries. Our entertainment will 
be appropriate to the occasion. 

“We have a variety of nationalities 
represented in the church school, so I 
presume teaching these children and 
having parties for them where they may be 
together and learn to know and like each 
other is really a project in world friend- 
ship.” 


* * 
INSTITUTES OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


Under the auspices of the American 
Friends’ Service Committee Institutes on 
International Relations are being planned 
for early summer in the following places: 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pennsyl- 
vania, June 13-25; Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Ill., June 20-July 2; 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., June 
23-July 2. 

In addition to regular daily courses 
there will be evening lectures open to the 
public without charge. Faculty and lec- 
turers are all experienced in the fields of 
Education, Economics, History, Inter- 
national Relations, Sociology and Religion, 
and will present the problems of peace and 
war from their special angles. The Insti- 
tute also seeks to discover and set forth 
ways and means by which those attending 
can best use this information to create 
attitudes of international good will and 
understanding in their own communities. 
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RAIN MUSIC 
On the dusty earth-drum 
Beats the falling rain, 
Now a whispered murmur, 
Now a louder strain. 


Slender silvery drumsticks, 
On an ancient drum, 

Bea the mellow music, 
Bidding life to come. 


Chords of earth awakened, 
Notes of greening spring, 

Rise and fall triumphant 
Over everything. 


Slender silvery drumsticks 
Beat the long tattoo— 
God, the great musician, 
Calling life anew. 
Joseph Cotter, Jr. 
(Negro poet, died in 1919 at 
the age of twenty-four.) 
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We hope that many of our ministers, 
church school superintendents, and teach- 
ers who are near enough to take advantage 
of these institutes will plan at least to 
attend some of the evening lectures. 

* * 


OUR CRADLE ROLL PICTURE 


We have carried out a suggestion made 
for the Cradle Roll in Church Management 
Magazine. We made arrangements with 
our local photographer who, without 
charge, took two sittings of each of our 
twenty Cradle Roll babies. The parents 
made the decision as to which sitting was 
to be used. Then the photographer made 
a finished picture of each baby and mounted 
them on a cardboard for framing. (This 
all without charge.) 

On April 10 the morning church service 
was made a special service for the unveiling 
of this picture. All parents of the babies 
were personally invited to the service. 
The music of the regular choir was sup- 
plemented by an anthem by the vested 
girls’ choir of thirty-three voices. The 
sermonette, “The Heritage of Our Chil- 
dren,’”’ led up to the service of unveiling, 
which was by the children of the nursery 
department. They entered in processional 
and were seated in chairs arranged for 
them. Their service included one stanza 
of “All Things Bright and Beautiful,’’ 
then the unveiling of the picture by Caro- 
lyn Doyle and Eleanor May Hall. 

Following this the Cradle Roll superin- 
tendent held a lighted candle which sym- 
bolized the Church, while the names of the 
Cradle Roll babies were read in their order 
in the picture. As each name was spoken, 


a nursery child lighted a small birthday 
candle from the Jarger one representing 
the Church and gave it to one of the two 
assistants, who placed it in a tiny holder. 
These twenty candle-holders were at- 
tached to wires which sprang from a low 
bouquet of pink and blue flowers and led 
up, pyramid fashion, to a holder for the 
larger candle representing the Church. 
This larger candle was placed at the top 
of the pyramid after all the other candles 
were in place. Following this, Billie 
Small sang a stanza of a song, then came 
the closing hymn, which was a recessional 
for both the vested choir and the nursery 
department. 

This was a most inspiring service for all 
of us. (Mrs. Edwin Cunningham, Caribou, 
Me.) 

In the Caribou Parish Bulletin for this 
Sunday appeared the following: 

Modern Rules for Parents 
1. Obedience should be based on under- 
standing. 
2. Freedom does not mean absence of 
guidance. 
3. Child training requires a constant re- 
adjustment of routine and ideas. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


On page 561 of this issue of the Christian 
Leader will b efound a story, “Just Mither,” 
which has been suggested in the notebook 
fillers for use in church school worship 
services on Mothers’ Day, May 8. 


The 29th annual convention of the Re- 
ligious Education Association will be held 
May 3, 4 and 5 at Columbia University. 
These sessions are of outstanding import- 
ance to religious educators. The conven- 
tion theme is Implications for Character— 
Religious Agencies of the Findings of the 
Wickersham Commission Studies and 
Similar Investigations. The G. S. 8. A. 
will be represented at these meetings. 


Something new in the observance of 
Mothers’ Day is being planned this year 
in the First Universalist church school of 
Denver, Colorado. The teachers of the 
school are to serve a breakfast for the mem- 


bers and their mothers. 
* * 


FUTILITY 


I try to capture rhythm with 

The make-shift words that limit me: 

The wind has more success than I 

By simply bending down a tree. 

I seek for color, and must be 

Content with some cold, distant name: 

Yet swiftly, as the night walks near, 

The sky is surging bronze and flame. 

I struggle for a single line 

To measure an emotion by: 

A wild bird, effortless, takes wing 

And writes a poem across the sky. 
Mary 8S. Hawling. 
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The W. N. M. A. — 


The address of the W.N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Miass. 


THE REPLACEMENT FUND 
Gifts previously reported from 


IMaissioni@incClesu a ain $248.00 

39 Victor, N. Y., Cora A. Wilder 
Ginclegereer Oe ra ace ot ternicrs 5.00 
$253.00 

Previously reported from individ- 
Ue me ee een a eee ee $208.00 

42 Mrs. Arthur W. Peirce, Frank- 
Ili; WISE). dooce peor 4 Pach ee 5.00 

43 Prof. Arthur W. Peirce, Frank- 
ID VAS Si ete ce Mery e Biches 5.00 
$218.00 

* * 


MAKING VACATION COUNT 


Vacation, to most of us, means recrea- 
tion. To those of us who know North- 
field, vacation means more. It means 
recreation plus; it means re-creation. 
“The old things are passed away; behold, 
they are become new.’’ This, as an actual 
experience, is awaiting those who shall 
attend either or both of the Northfield 
Missionary Conferences this coming sum- 
mer. There, amid the lavish beauties of 
nature, in a fellowship at once congenial 
and stimulating, and in an atmosphere 
saturated with the presence of God, will 
be found refreshment and strength for 
body, mind and spirit. Time so spent is 
time invested, and from it will come re- 
turns that are beyond calculation. 

One significant aspect of the Northfield 
Conference is their interdenominational 
character, with a fine spirit of unity mani- 
fested in the co-operative group activities 
on the one hand, and a splendid loyalty 
evident in the various denominational 
activities on the other hand. This two- 
fold spirit is exemplified to a marked de- 
gree in the combination of cameraderie 
and friendly rivalry which characterizes 
the girls who attend the denominational 
camps, each of which has its own name, 
colors, banners, songs and cheers. 

Another contribution made by both 
Conferences is the opportunity for first- 
hand contacts with missionaries, doctors, 
nurses, evangelists and teachers from 
many fields both home and abroad. This 
contribution is augmented by the presence 
of charming guests from these lands— 
guests and peoples “whom to know is to 
love.” 

The programs for both Conferences are 
so planned that they offer a wide variety 
of rich opportunity. Broadly speaking, 
the program elements fall into three groups; 
those that are primarily informational, 
being designed to give a broader vision 
and a deeper understanding of the King- 
dom interests and efforts of the church; 
those that are primarily pedagogical, be- 
ing designed to give help to church leaders 
in the technique of building mission pro- 


grams and teaching mission study books; 
and those that are primarily inspirational, 
being designed to provide the motive 
power of all Christian life and effort, 
tarough the study of the Bible and through 
vital experiences in worship. In addition, 
while not given a large place on the formal 
program, as such, the recreational element 
is by no means neglected. 

An outline of the program for the Home 
Mission Conference, July 5 to 12, and the 
Foreign Mission Conference, July 12 to 
20, will be given in a later issue of the 
Leader. 


* * 


TANGIBLE INTEREST IN 
DIABETIC CAMP 


Mrs. John Tweedy of North Attleboro, 
Mass., was for many years a member of 
the Clara Barton Birthplace Committee. 
It was with reluctance that we accepted 
her resignation from the committee, but 
we knew she would continue her active 


THE 


interest in the affairs of the Birthplace Ip: 


just the same. This has been evidenced 


over and over again, and now we have a ||) 
note from her saying that she wishes to || 


give a bed for the camp in honor of her 
first granddaughter, Lucy Richards Tweedy. 


The bed will bear a marker indicating that | | | 
it is the gift of Mrs. Tweedy in honor of her ||| 


granddaughter. Mrs. Tweedy wishes to 
furnish not only the bed and mattress 
but also the bedding, including sheets, 
blankets, pillow and pillow cases. What 
a lovely gesture and how much we ap- 


preciate this tangible evidence of Mrs. | 


Tweedy’s continued interest! 


The following letter from the Woman’s |} 


Alliance of Aurora, Ill., also makes us 


very happy: ‘The Woman’s Alliance of ||| 


Aurora, Ill., having read in the Bulletin || 


of the proposed cemp for diabetic children, 
are sending by express twelve sheets and 
sixteen pairs of pillow cases for said camp. 
We are a very small group, but feel so in- 
terested in the work for children and feel 
we would like to make a contribution. 
With heartiest wishes for the success of 


the camp, I am, cordially yours, Lottie |} 


A. Mack, President.” 


Our Young People 


Conducted by M. A. Kapp 


YOUTH TO THE STATESMEN 
At the World Disarmament 
Conference 
After contemplating the events preced- 
ing the catastrophe of 1914 we remain 
unconvinced as to the wisdom of our pred- 
ecessors. . . . We respect the noble war 
dead, but we question the judgment of 

those responsible for their death. 

Organized slaughter, we realize, does 
not settle a dispute; it merely silences an 
argument. ... 

The other speakers have much at stake; 
we have even more, for we are literally 
fighting for our lives. I stand before you 
as an attorney for the defense, pleading 
for a reprieve. It is my generation which 
will be called upon to surrender ell we 
consider worth while in life in order to be- 
come targets for machine-gun bullets and 
victims for the latest poisonous gas, It is 
the young men and women of my age who 
will be commanded to commit suicide. 
It is my generation which will be requested 
to destroy the best of human culture, per- 
haps civilization itself, for causes which 
future historians will discover to be erro- 
neous, if not utterly stupid or actually 
vicious. We have thus lost interest in 
being prepared for cannon fodder. 

In a sense, I am presenting an ultimatum 
rather than a petition. For behind your 
deliberations stands staring down at us 
the specter of Death. We desire to live 
and to live at peace. We desire tocon- 
struct a world society providing freedom, 
equal opportunity, and a sense of security. 
We desire to make possible for every hu- 


man being full development of personality 
in terms of the highest human and spiritual 
values we know.—James Frederick Green, 
Yale, 1932, Representative of the National 


Student Disarmament Council, in an address | 


to the World Disarmament Conference, | 
Geneva, Feb. 2, 1932. 
* x* 


STILL BELIEVING 
In spite of the rising tide of jingoism, 


nationalism and militarism apparent in jj} 


contemporary American life, there is 
every reason to believe in the principles 
embodied in the League of Nations and 
the World Court. If American youth can 
see that this international machinery is 
replacing the psychology of war and arma- 
ments, and if American youth can some- 
time carry enough influence to bring the 


United States into harmony with those ||) 


agencies, a great step will have been 
taken. 


Events since the World War have not i} 


proved that the League is useless, danger- 
ous or impotent. 
The need for some such machinery, has 
been only more obvious, and the force of 
its operations, even in minor cases, has 
been strikingly strong for a beginning in 
such a hostile environment. 

We can still believe in the League and 
the Court and the international point of 
view, because every political problem we 
now have has its roots in international 
soil, from prohibition to economic relief. 

We can still believe, because this idealism 
is long visioned common sense. 


Quite the contrary. | 
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Among Our Churches 
Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Prof. Harold E. B. Speight of Dart- 
mouth College gave the Phi Beta Kappa 
address before the College of Liberal Arts 
of Boston University Friday evening, 
April 22. 


Rey. John Clarence Lee, D. D., has 
preached twice in the Congregational 
church of Charleston, South Carolina. 
Under the inspiring leadership of the pas- 
tor, Rey. George N. Edwards, the church 
received a large accession of new members 
at Easter. It was founded in colonial 
days on a free and liberal plan, and it is 
pervaded with a remarkably friendly, 
fraternal spirit. 


Mrs. Susan Cutting of Brattleboro, Vt., 


- the oldest person in the state according 


to a recent survey of the Vermont Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, was one hundred 
and three years old on Sunday, April 17. 
Mrs. Cutting is a member of the Univer- 
salist church in Guilford Center, Vt. 


Mr. Frank J. Tanner of Buffalo, N. Y., 
and Mrs. Cora C. Seidel of St. Petersburg, 
Florida, were married in St. Petersburg 
April 20. Dr. George W. Gilmour of the 
United Liberal Church performed the 
ceremony. Mr. Tanner has been presi- 
dent of the New York Universalist Con- 
vention and of the board of trustees of the 
Canton Theological School, and a trustee 
of the Buffalo church. 


Rev. George F. Magraw is a patient in 
the Herman Kiefer Hospital, Detroit, 
Mich. 


A cablegram from Dr. Cary received by 
Dr. Etz April 25 says: ‘Arrived here 
safely and well on April 21.” 


Rev. Mary Andrews Conner of -the 
Unitarian church of East Northfield, 
Mass., gave the opening address of the 
Y. W. C. A., conference in Springfield, 
April 15-17, and conducted the devotional 
service of the closing vespers Sunday 
afternoon. 


Indiana 


Oaklandon.—Rev. Pearl M. Mock, pas- 
tor. Three members have united with the 
church since last report. Several open 
forum meetings have been held. One of 
the best of these was a lecture on the life 
of Thomas Paine by Rev. Arthur McDa- 
vitt of Muncie. The Y. P. C. U., which 
has been dormant for some time, has been 
reorganized and bids fair to thrive. The 
Ladies’ Aid has been divided into ten sec- 
tions or committees—each section re- 
sponsible for some special work or activity 
for each month. The April group served 
a parish supper and cleared a nice sum, 
besides providing a very pleasant eve- 
ning. 


Massachusetts 


Lynn.—Reyv. W. W. Rose, D. D., pas- 
tor. From the estate of the late Mrs. 
Edith E. Wyman the Lynn church has 
received the sum of $1,000, her bequest to 
the church she loved and supported so 
generously with time and money when 
with us. 


Minnesota 


Rochester.—Rev. R. Homer Gleason, 
pastor. By Easter Mr. Gleason, who had 
been quite ill for several weeks, which he 
spent mostly in the Sanitarium, was quite 
recovered and gave a fine Easter sermon. 
There was a very good attendance and the 
church was beautifully decorated with 
palms, plants and Easter lilies. Mr. 
Gleason is also holding a series of evening 
services on ‘‘What is a Liberal’s Idea of 
Salvation?’ The Easter offering was 
liberal. On Washington’s Birthday the 
men of the parish served a turkey supper. 
They wore the colonial hats and waited 
on table in fine style. Twenty-three 
turkeys were provided and some 300 or 
over were served. Recently our usual 
annual birthday supper was served, the 
invitations having been sent with the 
little bag to contain as many cents as the 
donor was years old. The ladies recently 
held their annual experience social, when 
each told of the way she had earned what 
money she gave. Many told in rhyme, 
and Mrs. Gleason won the prize for the 
best effort. A goodly sum was contrib- 
uted. Our ladies are rejoicing in the gift 
from Minneapolis of $100. They have 
met for a long time in all day sessions once 
a week, to sew for the unemployed, and 


‘have furnished quantities of material and 


bedding and clothing, mostly distributed 
through the visiting nurse of the Civic 
League. 

Pennsylvania 


Wellsburg.—A special service Sunday, 
April 17, attracted a good congregation 
to witness the christening of six children 
and the reception of two into church 
membership. The attendance and offer- 
ing were the largest for several years. 

Girard.—Union services with the Pres- 
byterian, Methodist and Universalist 
churches participating are being held 
Sunday evenings during April and May. 
The minister of the Universalist church 
preached at the Methodist church the 
first Sunday of the meetings, and the 
Presbyterian minister delivered the ser- 
mon at the Universalist church April 17, 

Reading.—The Church of Our Father 
is planning a significant celebration of 
its centennial in June, and the State 
Convention has been invited to meet 
with the local congregation from June 2 
to 5 for the regular session of the Conven- 
tion and the centennial of the church. 


The celebration will conclude with a fit- 
ting climax on Sunday, June 5. 
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WHO’S WHO 

Walter J. Coates of Montpelier, 
Vt., was formerly a Universalist 
minister. He is the publisher of 
Driftwind, and president of the 
League of Vermont Writers. 

Rev. Pliny A. Allen, Jr., is pastor 
of the Universalist church at North 
Adams, Mass. 

Rev. George H. Lewis is pastor 
of the Universalist church in Fram- 
ingham, Mass. 

Charles E. Waterman is a promi- 
nent Universalist layman of Me- 
chanic Falls, Maine. He is a 
journalist, genealogist, and _his- 
torian, and the author of several 
books. 

Rev. Herbert E. Benton, D. D., 
has been pastor of the Church of 
the Messiah, Philadelphia, since 
March, 1920. He is secretary of 
the Pennsylvania State Convention, 
chairman of the International Re- 
lations Commission of the Phila- 
delphia Federation of Churches, 
and chairman of the Commission 
on Foreign Affairs and World Peace 
of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, as well as a member of 
other important bodies. 

Arthur E. Fitch of Palmer, Ma's., 
is clerk of the District Court of 
Eastern Hampden, a position he 
has held for thirty-six years. 

Rev. William A. Wood of Fram- 
ingham, Mass., a former news- 
paper man, is a Unitarian clergy- 
man. He spends considerable time 
upon the lecture platform discussing 
social and economic subjects. 
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A SUGGESTION 


A neighbor called at the home of Rev. 
Burte B. Gibbs on a recent Sunday eve- 
ning and found over thirty people there 
for a sing and a short meditation. Dr. 
H. S. Whitman, now in his eighty-ninth 
year, offered the evening prayer. Mr. 
Clarence M. French sang a solo and Miss 
Florence French, president of the Non 
Nobis class under whose auspices these 
Sunday night sings are conducted, pre- 
sided and guided the evening’s thought. 
The meeting was informal and cosy and 
at the same time orderly, attentive and 
worshipful. 

It seemed to the visitor that the oc- 
casion was abundantly worth while, and 
that it is something that hundreds of our 
churches might do with great profit. 
There are struggling ‘“‘services’” held in 


churches which would be sweetened and 
improved if they could be changed over 
to a meeting of this type. There are 
many churches which have given up the 
Sunday evening service which would be 
helped by doing what All Souls is doing. 
Here is the suggestion. Perhaps those 
who take up this form of Sunday evening 
worship will report in to the Leader and 
encourage others. 
: cw. 
Poriland, Maine. 
= = 
I ATTEND MISSION CIRCLE 
Asa M. Bradley 

I had a birthday recently. Our local 
Congregational Ladies’ Circle was meet- 
ing next door, and, on adjournment, called 
in a body to wish me “happy returns.” 
There were nineteen women—plus two, 
only these two insist that they were “in 
the other room’’—all talking at once, and 
each trying to make herself heard; and 
really, from the sound, I can detect no 
difference between Congregational and 
Universalist women. One asked if I 
wasn’t embarrassed by the presence of so 
many women. Not in the least; I have 
been addressing Women’s Clubs, Mothers’ 
Meetings and Mission Circles for so many 
years that I am virtually immune. 

Which brings up the subject of Mission 
Circles, and I am reminded that I haven't 
been at a meeting of a Mission Circle for 
many years, or hadn't until yesterday. 
Once upon a time it was my regular job. 

But it just happened that business 
called me to Concord; and it also happened 
that we knew that the Mission Circle was 
to hold an all-day meeting at the home of 
Miss Minnie I. Lane. It looked like 
opportunity to observe how the usages 
and landmarks of the organization are 
being preserved; so business engagements 
were adjusted accordingly. 

The Concord Mission Circle was or- 
ganized during the pastorate of Roger 
Etz. They have a tradition that he said 
that he wouldn’t be minister of a church 
that didn’t have a Missi n Circle; hence, 
in order to keep a good minister, “We 
just had to.’ At all events, it is a Circle 
with a highly honorable record, and one of 
which any minister might be proud. It 
has given to the state organization its 
efficient president, whose steady hand on 
the wheel has guided its activities for 
several years, Mrs. Kate W. Chase. 

They have a custom which impresses 
me as something fine; at one meeting dur- 
ing the year the hostesses serve a dinner at 
noon, at 50 cents a plate, turning the 
proceeds into the Circle treasury. This 
happened to be the day. We were all 
seated to a dinner most appetizing to New 
Englanders. It was a season for socia- 
bility, a time for making friendships. But 
some of our good sisters will protest, 
“That is a lot of work!’ Of course there 
is a lot of work to it—there is to anything 
worth-while, so there is for your card 


party. Those women didn’t make hard 
work of it; in fact they appeared to be en- 
joying it. The main requisites are rooms 
large enough, and two or three women 
who can team-work and not get in one 
another's way. There is nothing so good 
for bringing folks close together as in the 
breaking of the bread. 

Also it was the day for opening the 
mite-boxes. There was the peried for 
devotions, the order of business, reports 
and discussions, as in all well ordered 
Mission Circles. Also there was sewing, 
which was in some way to enrich the 
Cirele treasury. The Mrs. was promptly 
supplied with thimble and needle; “every 
one worked but father.” Some went, 
while others came, as engagements de- 
manded; but there wasn't a dull moment. 
The happenings were to our satisfaction, 
and we are anticipating next year, and 
that this will again happen to us. 

Ferry. Beachers of the “Good Qld 
Times,” as well as General Convention 
addicts, will be pleased with a late word 
about Miss Ermina Ward. She was there 
—one of the early arrivals, a participant 
in everything, and we left her there when 
at 4p. m. we started on our forty mile 
drive homeward. Of such stuff were the 
old-time Universalists made. 

= = 

OUR LIBRARY DESK 

(Continued from page 568) 
classes with whom Gandhi conferred, add 
greatly to our understanding of Gandhi's 
leadership. Nowhere in as many pages, 
probably, could so complete a presentation 
be found of just what Gandhi today 
believes and regards as his central aims. 
Tt will be a great pity if much of the 
material in this volume can not appear in 
an American edition. 

BR.E. B.S, 
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THE CLEVELAND MERGER 

All Souls Universalist Chureh of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, organized in 1892, and the First 
Unitarian Chureh of Cleveland, With a 
history running back to about 1860, have 
joined forces and merged inte a united 
liberal church affiliated with both the 
Universalist General Convention and the 
American Unitarian Association, Ab 
though the merged chureh will bear the 
legal name of the First Unitarian Chureh, 
the term “Unitarian-Universalist” will be 
used in all printed publicity. The mem- 
bership rolls have been united and both 
churches are represented on the board of 
trustees and all standing committees. 
Services will be held in the Unitarian 
church, which is much larger and is more 
advantageously located, and the Uni 
versalist church will be used for the present 
to carry on the work of the Sunday school 
in that locality, but will eventually be sold. 

All Souls-Chureh has had a useful and 
eventful life in the history of Hberal re- 
ligion in Cleveland. It was here the 
late Dr. Carl F. Henry filled his first 


pastorate, which lasted thirteen years and 
built the foundation which has endured |] 


ever since. Other pastors have been Rev, || 
Charles F, Patterson, Rev. C. E. Petty, |} 
Rev. Ray D. Cranmer, Rev. Rufus Dix, || 
and Rev, Tracy M. Pullman. 
- Im all these years the church has been | 
recognized as a liberal religious foree In|] 
the cammunity by the leeal federated 
churches to a degree much higher than its 
numerical strength would indicate. The |} 
merger is one of mutual advantage both | 
leeally and te the denominations at large, || 
and both parties to it look forward te the 

eventual union of the Unitarian and Unb 
versalist denominations. 
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THE PUBLIC MEETING AT 
FRANKLIN 
(Continued from page NO) 

Disarmament Conference, of its hopes and 
ef its possibilities. How much more 
could be accomplished in a peace program 
if every nation did not have a separate 
“if But each is willing te do thus and |] 
so “Sf? and it is the ifs which prevent us || 
from going ferward more quickly. She 
told vividly of the young Yale student who 
So stirred the Conference by saying: “You, 
men and women sitting here are deciding 
our fate. Qur lives are In your hands. 
We are willing to fight, but can't you make 
it unnecessary? Can't you find a better 
way to establish security in the werld than 
by death of the young people, which 
leaves the world worse off and dees not 
give the desired security?” She said 
many had etiticised the amount the 
United States is spending for delegates to 
the Disarmament Conference, and it was 
enlightening to know that the amount to 
be spent is less than the cost of ene gun. 

The situation which today exists be- 


. tween Japan and China is ene which we 


ean easily drift inte with lack of confidence 
and lack of understanding. “You de not 
drift inte peace, you drift Inte war,” sid 
Mrs, Sayre. And after all, “foree dees 
not prove whe is night; only whe is left.” 

We must increase confidence. Every 
where we find lack of trust and confidence 
in our neighbors. And who are our neigh- 
bors? Qur neighbors are the people of 
the world. The jebd can be done enly hy 
co-operating with the rest ef the world as 
equals and as neighbors, 

The voice of the people is heard at 
Washington through petitions and through 
letters written to Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. How de you stand an this 
question of disarmament? Tell your 
Senators and your Representatives. Ft is 
the only way your voice can be heard. 
Mrs. Sayre told of one letter from a bey 
of twelve which came to her father while 
he was in the White House. It assured 
Mr. Wilson that he, the young lad, was 
“With him every step of the way.” And 
Mrs, Sayre said it was heartening to her 
father, because he knew that the boy had 
thought about the conditions of his coun- 
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Praise and Prayer Service, Mrs. Nellie M. Alvord, 
Orleans. Greetings, Mrs. Charles Dam, Chatham. 
Response, Mrs. Thomas Pollitt, E. Middleboro. 
Messages from the Mission Circles and Alliances of 
Cape Cod. Speakers: Rev. Naney W. P. Smith, 
Provincetown; Rev. Nellie M. Alvord, Orleans; Rev. 
Anita M. Picketts, Barnstable; Miss Emma F. 
Foster, Malden and Brewster, and others. ‘““Why 
Study Missions?” Mrs. William L. Lillie, North 


Dartmouth. ‘‘Better Understanding of Our Work,” 
Question Period, Mrs. George E. Huntley, Cam- 
bridge. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 73d annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in the Church 
of Our Savior, Waitham, Mass., May 11 and 12, 
1982, convening at 7 p. m. on Wednesday. 

“The Council shall consist of the ordained clergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Convention; of life mem- 
bers resident in the state; of three lay delegates from 
each parish in fellowship, which delegates must be 
legal members of the parish they represent; and of 
the officers of the Convention.” 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


Proposed Amendment to Constitution 


To amend Section 5 of Article 5 by striking out 
the same and inserting as a new section 5 the follow- 
ing; 

Executive Committee. The general direction of 
the affairs of the Convention shall be vested in an 
Executive Committee elected as provided in Section 
I of this article. The Executive Committee shall 
meet at least once a month, except during the months 
of July and August, and six members shall constitute 
a quorum. 

Without prejudice to the general powers con- 
ferred by the preceding clause and other powers con- 
ferred by these By-Laws the Executive Committee 
shall have the following powers, namely: 

(a) The direction of the business interests of the 
Convention, including the right to purchase, lease, or 
otherwise acquire for the Convention, real or personal 
property whenever, in its judgment, it is deemed 
beneficial for the purposes of the Convention, and to 
pay for the same wholly or partially in money or in 
notes, bonds, or other evidences of indebtedness of 
the Convention, and on such terms and conditions 
and for such considerations as the Committee may 
think wise. 

(b) To sell, let, mortgage, or otherwise dispose of 
any or any part of the property or rights of the Con- 
vention on any terms deemed expedient, when, in its 
opinion, the interest of the Convention would be 
best protected thereby, and to have power to accept, 
as the consideration, any mortgages, notes, bonds, 
property, or other obligationsor rights of any person, 
firm, or corporation. 

(c) To borrow or raise money for the Convention 
when it deems it necessary, and to issue any notes or 
other obligations convenient therefor, and to secure 
the same by mortgage, pledge, deed of trust, or in any 
other manner on any property of the Convention 
present or after acquired, and to make, execute and 


Young are Washington 


By GEORGE L. THOMPSON 


This book is different from the others 
about Washington. It shows him as a 
youth, with zeal for action, eager for ad- 
venture, and with a steadfast purpose to 
live life in its fullness. 

“There was no accident and no miracle, 
but just hard work. He educated himself 
to know how to plan and how to do—to 
be an executive.”’—Calvin Coolidge. 


Illus. 2382 pp., $1.75 postpaid. At 
bookstores, or 
The Beacon Press, Inc., Publishers 


25 Beacon St., Dept.12, Boston, Mass. 


issue contracts, promissory notes, and other nego- 
tiable or transferable instruments. 

(d) To audit the accounts of the Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

(e) To fill any vacancies among the officers or 
trustees of the Convention that may occur and to 
call special sessions of the Council. 

(f) To foster and encourage the missionary work of 
the Convention, Church Schools, Educational and 
Publication Effort, and to increase the permanent 
funds and income of the Convention. 


Invitation 


The Church of Our Savior, Waltham, invites all 
Universalists in Massachusetts to attend the meet- 
ings of the State Convention, May 10, 11 and 12, 
1932. Any one desiring accommodations should com- 
municate with Miss Stella Mayo, 39 Vernon Street, 
not later than May 6, stating whether accommoda- 
tions are desired for one, two or three nights. Lodg- 
ing and breakfast will be provided without cost to 
as many as can be taken care of. ‘Those who desire 
may stay at Cedar Hill or Hotel Crescent (ten min- 
utes’ walk from church). The rates at Cedar Hill 
are $3.00 per day, while those at Hotel Crescent are 
$1.50 up for a single room and $2.50 up for a double 
room. Reservations should be made through Miss 
Mayo. Reservations for the banquet ($1.00) should 
be made not later than May 10, by writing to Mr. 
Merton A. Hosmer, 25 Fairmount Avenue, Waltham. 


Directions 


Trains from the North Station run to Waltham 
about every hour. From the South Station, one may 
take a train to Newtonville or West Newton and 
thence go by bus to Waltham. By the Boston Ele- 
vated Railway, one may take a Watertown car at 
Harvard Square and change at Watertown for a 
Waltham bus. By automobile, from Boston, take 
Commonwealth and Brighton Avenues, through 
Watertown into Waltham. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Mary Freeman Nash 


At her home on Washington St., Abington, Mass., 
Mrs. Mary Freeman Nash, widow of the late M. 
Ferdinand Nash, died March 31, 1932, after a brief 
illness, aged ninety-one years. She was born in 
Brewster, Mass., youngest child of Freeman and 
Nancy (Ingalls) Foster. The family moved to Abing- 
ton in her girlhood, and that had since been her 
home. She is survived by two daughters, M. Alice 
and Bessie F. Nash, both of Abington. 

She was the oldest member of the Abington Uni- 
versalist church, as was her father at the time of 
his death. It was an old Universalist family, the 
Gunnisons and Bradleys being connections through 
the Fosters. She was devoted to her church and 
faithful in all her Christian obligations. A good 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG | WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


citizen, a kind neighbor, a loyal friend, a devoted 
mother. 

Funeral services were held from the home April 4, 
Rev. L. W. Attwood, close friend and former pastor, 
officiating. Burial in Mt. Vernon Cemetery, Abing- 
ton. 

A. M.B. 


Subscribe now for the 
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- SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA THE 
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P. J. NEFF 
Asst. Vice-President 
1601 Mo. Pac. Bldg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


*“*A Service Institution’’ 


“Auxiliary to ‘Miicul Pacific Railroad 


A Modern Theism 


By Minot Simons 


A book which will reassure you or 
your friends, that life is 
worth living. 
... an excellent representative be- 
lieves in. . . . a modern philosophy . . . 
guided by scientific reports of fact . 


“ec 


in sympathy with humanism .. . . (but) 
finds . . a divine intelligence that di- 
rects the Cosmic Order. . . . Dr. Simons 


is not only scholarly, he is sympathetic. 
He has a heart as well as a mind and realizes 
that other men have too. .... ” Boston 
Transcript. 

216 pages, $1.75. At booksellers or 
The Beacon Press, Inc., Publishers 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


By 


Call, or 


Read daily by 


B millions! 
write for L 
catalog. 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE 
SOCIETY, 41 Bromfield St., Boston 
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Educational 


—————. 


urdett College 


Day and Evening Business Courses 


COURSES: Business Administration, 
Accounting, Executive Secretarial, Steno- 


graphic, Office Management, Normal 
Commercial, Bookkeeping, Finishing. 
Personal attention, able faculty, modern 
equipment, new building. Graduates 
placed. For Catalogue write 

5) F. H. BURDETT, President 

156 Stuart St., Boston Hancock 6300 


; G The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 


for Citizenship 
Advanced work of a Junior College character for 


High School Graduates 
Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses - Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Bostan, Mass. ‘ 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


BIBLES a» TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inehes. $1.50. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. , 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding scho:! 
for young men and young women, offering excep: 
tional advantages for education in every departe 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodie 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms vety rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mae 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses Jeading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BRQOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


: 


Ss 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 
And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather. 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
JESUS CHRIST 


By Dr. Willard C. Selleck 


A fresh and thoughtful study of 
an always vital theme. ‘For 
those who would honor the Master 
by trying to understand him.” 
75 cents. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 


A collection of Essays express- 
ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 
By Dr. Frank D. Adams 


Eight great life-lessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 
Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Mount. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 


Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 


Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


The Bishop of London, speaking at a 
meeting recently, said that when he was 
in America he had learned to say to his 
chauffeur, ‘‘Step on the gas, George,’ but 
so far he had not summoned sufficient 
courage to say to the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, ‘O. K., Chief.”—Wall Street 
Journal. 

* * 

Members of the congregation and close 
friends of Mrs. —— -— have presented 
a beautiful gold vase in her memory. It 
will be in use for the first time Haster 
Sunday morning, and will be filled by 
members of the —— family.—Parish 
paper. 


* * 


“What’s the matter with your feet?’ 

“T’ve got corns.” 

“Why don’t you do something for them?” 

“Why should I? They’ve never done 
anything for me.”—Passing Show. 

* * 

British Guide (showing places of in- 
terest): “It was in this room that Lord 
Wellington received his first commission!’’ 

American Tourist (suddenly interested): 
“How much was it?”—Tit-Biis. 

* * 

Slow Waiter (in London restaurant): 
“Your coffee, sir; it’s special from South 
America, sir.” 

Diner (sarcastically): ‘‘Oh, so that’s 
where you’ve been?”’— Punch. 

* * 

The motorist called at a village shop and 
asked for a toothbrush. 

“Sorry, sir,’ replied the shopkeeper, 
“we haven’t got in our stock of summer 
novelties yet.”’—H xchange. 

* * 

Old Lady: ‘‘Here’s a penny, my poor 
man. How did you become so destitute?”’ 

Beggar: “I was like you, mum, a-giving 
away vast sums to the poor and needy.” — 
Pearson's Weekly. 

OH lok? 

Any student of economics can see that 
more automobiles must be sold this year 
so as to take care of the growing army of 
hitchhikers.— Nashville Southern Lumber- 
man. 

* * 

Farmer: ‘Hi there! What are you 
doing up in my cherry tree?” 

Youngster: “‘Dere’s a notice down dere 
to keep off de grass.””—Omaha Bee. 

hy OX 


“Murphy got rich quick, didn’t he?’’ 

“He got rich so quick that he can’t 
swing a golf club without spitting on his 
hands.”’—Stray Bits. 

* * 

And the idea now seems to be for the 
unemployed to pull themselves out of the 
hole by giving each other jobs.—Judge. 

* * 


Most people who are said to be acting 
the fool aren’t acting.—Thomaston (Ga.) 
Time . 


BOOKS 


By John van Schaick, Jr., 
Editor of the Christian Leader. 


“The Little Corner Never Conquered” 
The story of the work done by the Com- 


mission to Belgium of the American Red 
Cross. The revival of interest in the best 
of the war books has brought this work to 
the front again. A picture of war as seen 
by a relief worker at the front. Price $2.00. 


“Cruising Around a Changing World” 


Published at $1.50. Now scarce and hard 
to get. None for sale. 


“CRUISING CROSS COUNTRY” journeying, an Edtr 


The best of the earlier cruises. 


Published at $2.00. Edition sold out. 


“NATURE CRUISINGS” °° “andthe LITTLE HILL FARM 


Illustrated. Generously welcomed by both 
religious and nature study circles. Down 


to the last hundred copies. Price $2.50. 


THE LITTLE HILL FARM Cruisings in Old Schoharie 


A. New Cruising Classic. Two hundred 
pages, sixteen illustrations. Price $1.00. 


“Like a letter from home.’’—A Scotchman. 


“Thoreau’s and Burroughs’ insight into nature, 
plus an abiding faith in man.’—A New Yorker. 


“Tt seems to stir little fires in me of warm recol- 
lection, of aspiration, of inspiration, of hope, some- 
times of questioning.”—A North Carolinian. 


“Hmbodies a wholesome philosophy set forth 
with simplicity and charm, reminding us of David 
Grayson.”—A Californian. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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